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The Sunday Times is first and foremost, a newspaper. It brings to your 
Sunday breakfast table the news of the day—overseas, domestic, sporting—with " 
a reliability that is unrivalled. 
Its Overseas Service—one of the largest of any newspaper in the world, includ- 
ing ninety staff and special correspondents—provides an invaluable selection b 
of exclusive news from the Commonwealth and foreign countries. This is 
balanced by a full and accurate service of home news. 
But The Sunday Times is much more than a newspaper. It is also, in effect, 
a magazine of comment and information on political, economic, cultural and L 


leisure-time affairs. To this end it has enlisted a team of eminent writers— 


critics, commentators, experts—which is without equal in journalism, Among 











the famous names linked with this famous newspaper are: 
. 
Serntator ...... World Comment George Schwartz ...... Economics 
Gir Desmond MacCarthy ...... Books Charles E. Gayton ...... Politics 
Raymond Mortimer ...... Books fain Macleod, M.P. ...... Bridge 
Cyril Connolly ...... Beoke Elizabeth Nicholas ...... Trarel 
a drt Mary ater —- vd omen and Life 
i lias Weeic Sir Stephen Tallents ...... The Open Air 
ies Wilfrid Blunt ...... Gardening 
Dilys Powell ...... Films S. C. Griffith ...... Cricket . 
Harold Hobson ...... Drama Brig. J. G. Smyth, 
Cyril Beaumont ...... Ballet fe | ee Lawn Tennis 
Viewer ...... Television and Radio | Henry Longhurst ...... Colf , 
Sacheverell Sitwell ...... People and Memories R. F. Mortimer ...... Racing 
Peter Fleming ...... Topical Commentary | Harold Abrahams ...... tthletics 
Atticus ...... Be eekly Notebook Edgar Tomlin ...... Rowing 
Douglas Glass ...... Portrait Gallery DD. B. Gemt i... Rugeer 
Norman Crump ...... Finance and Industry | Roland Allen ...... Soccer 
Bring these brilliant writers into your own Sunday. Give your newsagent a 
regular order for 
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NEWS OF 


OW that the last tanker has left Abadan, it can only 
be a question of days before the refineries’ storage 
tanks are filled and they are forced to suspend 
operations. But it seems that even when this stage 

is reached it will not necessarily mean that Abadan is 
abandoned by the whole of the British technical staff working 
there. It has been sensibly determined that they shall stay 
on at Abadan as long as their lives are not threatened (either 
by violence or by the passing of the Anti-Sabotage Bill) or other 
intolerable restraints placed on their activities. But the main 
obscurities of the situation remain. Hussein Makki and his 
colleagues at Abadan concentrate on humiliating the Oil Com- 
pany’s officials ; Dr. Mossadagq, fitfully and inconsistently, and 
largely through the proddings of the British and American 
Ambassadors and foreign jeurnalists, is obliged to devote some 
attention to the more serious vusiness of shaping the oil industry’s 
future. He has admittedly not yet brought himself to acknow- 
ledge the need for political compromise, but some of his actions, 
such as the appeal to the foreign staff of the Company and the 
despatch of his message to President Truman, show a conscious- 
ness of the dangers implicit in the situation. It is obviously 
greatly against his will that Dr. Mossadaq is drawn into any dis- 
cussions about the principle of nationalisation ; yet in the last 
week there have been at least two occasions on which this could 
not be avoided. The first was the opening of the British Govern- 
ment’s case before the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, and the second was the presentation in Tehran of the long 
note of British grievances. The Persian Government has at last 
felt obliged to send its own emissaries to The Hague, and once 
there they will find it hard to escape their legal obligation to 
accept the Court’s jurisdiction. The British note may remain 
unanswered, as others have in the past; but it-is just possible 
that Dr. Mossadaq may find these long-range exchanges of 
argument, coupled with the imminent closing of the refineries, 
an inducement to start the process of negotiation for which the 
British Government is still ready. 


General Eisenhower on Europe 

As the climax to a very successful conference of representa- 
tives of English-Speaking Unions the world over, the dinner given 
by the original Union (founded by Sir Evelyn Wrench in 1918) 


THE WEEK 


to General Eisenhower on Tuesday was a particularly notable 
occasion, and the observations of the guest of the evening on the 
European situation were singularly apposite. His claim§ for the 
achievements of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation are 
justified, so far as the construction of a general cadre is con- 
cerned ; the appointment of a liaison officer between the Standing 
Group (of the principal N.A.T.O. States) in Washington and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Deputies in London is one further move 
making for efficiency ; so is the decision to create a N.A.T.O. 
Defence College near Paris on the model of the Imperial Defence 
College in London and similar bodies elsewhere. But none of 
this disposes of the supreme need for an adequate N.A.T.O. 
army in Europe. At present adequacy is far in the future. The 
United States is to have six divisions in Germany, and Great 
Britain four. What prospect there is of France’s ten divisions 
materialising by the end of the year remains doubtful. Even so, 
twenty divisions is not enough. That being the case, there is 
ground for perplexity and some regret that McCloy, the American 
High Commissioner in Germany, on returning to Germany from 
Washington on Tuesday, should have used language calculated 
to discourage the growing disposition of the German Government 
to raise voluntarily a substantial force for the general defence 
effort. Quite apart from the military value of such a step, it 
would clearly help to promote that European unity on which 
General Eisenhower laid such stress on Tuesday. He was right 
to do that, but unity will be better achieved by voluntary co- 
operation (as it is being) than by the strait waistcoat of political 
federation. 


A Coup de Main in Siam 


On the basis of the scanty reports reaching London, it is not 
yet possible to assess the true significance of last week’s happen- 
ings in Bangkok, where Pibul Sanggram, the autocratic ruler of 
Siam, was kidnapped by elements of the Siamese Navy. Pibul 
appears to have talked (or swum) himself free, but not before 
thirty-six hours of desultory fighting had caused alarm and a 
few casualties in the capital. The Siamese air force went into 


action against the naval wireless station, and the bulk of the army 
and the police force (the most important single factor in Siamese 
power-politics) remained loyal to the kidnapped Prime Minister. 
The Chinese community, which forms a fifth of the population, 
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and has been partially penetrated by the Communists, was not 
involved, and ideological issues seem to have been absent from 
an essentially domestic fracas. Coups d'état have long formed 
part of the political climate of Siam, and this abortive attempt at 
one was presumably organised by the Prime Minister’s numerous 
enemies, exploiting the discontent which has been growing in the 
Navy since the Government decided to transfer control of the 
Customs and Excise from that service to the police. The out- 
come of the whole affair may well be to strengthen the position 
of Pibul’s administration, which—although, like most modern 
Siamese Governments, corrupt and repressive—has aligned itself 
with the West in opposition to Asiatic Communism. 


Tshekedi: The Next Step 


Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the position in 
which the Tshekedi affair has been left after the debates in the 
two Houses of Parliament last week. Such discussion as there 
has been inside and outside Parliament makes it abundantly 
clear that public opinion is decisively in favour of Tshekedi’s 
claims, and angry and ashamed at the treatment of a dis- 
tinguished African by an obdurate Minister, with the Cabinet, 
and, in consequence, a narrow majority of the House of 
Commons, at his back. As a Labour peer, Lord Chorley, said 
in the House of Lords, there is no doubt how an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons would have voted if the 
Whips had been taken off. They were not taken off, the party 
system worked as it normally does work in this country, and 
Tshekedi Khama was left faced with the Government’s offer of 
a new kgotla of the Bamangwato tribe on the specific question 
of Tshekedi’s return. Tshekedi made his own comments on this 
on Monday, speaking with the restraint and political wisdom 
ne hag manifested throughout his stay in this country. He 
repeated, what he has said again and again in both speech and 
writing, that Seretse—also exiled by the Government of this free 
country—is the lawful chief of the Bamangwato, and that he 
himself could and would under no circumstances accept the 
chieftainship. He accepts the decision regarding the kgotla, but 
asks most reasonably that he shall have at least a month among 
his tribe before the kgotla convenes, to make his position 
thoroughly clear ; at present, as Mr. Gordon-Walker cannot fail 
to realise, Tshekedi’s personal enemies are left in possession of 
the field. But from the point of view of the tribe the convocation 
and conduct of a kgotla is a highly technical affair. The only 
two persons properly qualified to preside are Seretse, or in his 
absence Tshekedi. British interference with tribal custom could 
have very unfortunate effects. 


Another Chance in Kashmir 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, an American with a good deal of experi- 
ence of the trials of mediation, has now arrived in India as the 
Representative of the United Nations. By the terms of his 
appointment, which were approved last March by the Security 
Council, he will have three months within which to try to effect 
the demilitarisation of Kashmir. If he fails, he will have to report 
his failure to the Security Council, which will then need to find 
some fresh expedient for preventing a war between India and 
Pakistan. It is not to be expected that Dr. Graham will discover 
anything new about the Kashmir problem. All the arguments on 
both sides have been repeated a thousand times, and, though he 
will doubtless have to listen to them all over again, his judgement 
on them will be less eagerly awaited than was that of his pre- 
decessor, Sir Owen Dixon. Nevertheless, Dr. Graham will be 
performing a useful function. The hope for a settlement in 
Kashmir still exists, but it depends on a new flexibility of outlook 
in New Delhi. It is just possible that the presence of a United 
Nations Representative on the spot may coincide with a serious 
effort by the Indian Government to reach a settlement, and if 
this happens he would provide the medium through which a new 
compromise could be made acceptable. The hope is admittedly 
a slender one. Recent statements on Kashmir from India have 
not shown any change of attitude, and the prospect of elections 
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this winter will probably have the usual effect of making large 
decisions more difficult. More ominous still has been the 
apparent determination in Kashmir itself to press on with 
elections for a constituent assembly, in spite of the recommenda- 
tion by the Security Council that these should be postponed. As 
such elections would beg the question of Kashmir’s future status 
it is obvious that they would be inappropriate at this juncture. 
But elections in Kashmir are a symptom and not a cause of the 
tension. It is in New Delhi that the tension must be resolved. 


The Frankfort Crusaders 


Those Socialists who yearn for the crusading zeal of the 
generations that are gone are not likely to feel their pulse beat 
much faster at the news of the founding of the new Socialist Inter- 
national. The conference at Frankfort which gave birth to the 
new organisation was a serious, respectable affair. Many of the 
delegates have held high office in their own countries, and, 
though willing to profit from the experience of their colleagues, 
were reluctant to tie themselves in advance to anything except a 
broad statement of general principles. The result accordingly is 
that, although the Socialist International emerges with an im- 
pressive organisation and comprehensive plans, it remains a 
purely consultative body, with no power to impose decisions on 
its members. This makes it something very different from that 
secretive factory of doctrine, the Cominform, and it is right that 
it should be different. Nevertheless, though a loose association 
of like-minded politicians may be useful in the present state of 
Western Europe, it is not likely to act as much of a magnet to 
the puzzled millions of Asia; and the weaning of Asia from 
Communism is one of the most urgent tasks to which the dele- 
gates at Frankfort set themselves. The quandary in which these 
delegates found themselves is the quandary of the British Labour 
Party today. “As the result of long years of struggle,” as the 
conference resolution could claim, the most important of Socialist 
beliefs—social security, free trade unions and industrial demo- 
cracy—have become accepted aspects of the Western way of life. 
But what happens next? To say, for example, that “ economic 
power should be decentralised wherever this is compatible with 
the aims of planning” is not to coin a slogan which will move 
the masses in Western Europe, let alone in Asia. In Asia the 
long years of struggle are still ahead. Can democratic Socialism 
be made at once flexible enough to meet the needs of widely 
differing societies and inspiring enough to take a permanent root 
in them? That question still awaits an answer. 


The Coal Board Changes 


The announcement of the names of the members of the new 
National Coal Board, which enters on its duties on August Ist, 
synchronises with disturbing predictions by the Minister of Fuel 
of another fuel crisis next winter unless production can still be 
substantially improved. Consumption is increasing at the rate 
of 8,000,000 tons over last year, and production by only 
5,000,000 tons. Manpower is decreasing, and the introduction 
of foreign workers on a larger scale than has so far been con- 
templated may be necessary. It is in these circumstances that 
the new Coal Board takes over. The old Board suffered seriously 
through the loss of its vice-chairman, Sir Arthur Street, by death, 
and two members with wide experience of mine-direction, Sit 
Charles Reid and Sir Eric Young, by resignation. Now the chair- 
man, Lord Hyndley, who has served the Board well, and longer 
than he had intended, goes. Sir Hubert Houldsworth, a former 
Controller of the efficient South and West Yorkshire region, takes 
his place—an appointment that has been well received by 
the miners’ union, as has that of Sir Andrew Bryan, Chief 
Inspector of Mines. Mr. Ebby Edwards, the trade union 
member of the Board, remains: so do most of its other 
members. The real question is of the principles on which the 
Board will work. Critics as experienced as those responsible for 
the recent Conservative pamphlet on the Structure and Control 
of the Coal Industry have urged the necessity for far more 
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decentralisation, the Coal Board itself being confined to large 
questions of policy. Though no announcement has been made 
on that point, the composition of the new Board rather sug- 
gests that functional control from the centre may be quietly 
abandoned, and the regions given a larger measure of autonomy. 
If so it will be a welcome departure. Coal was the first industry 
to be nationalised. It has by no means justified the nationalisa- 
tion principle yet. To argue, as the Labour Party, that things 
would have been worse under private ownership is to adventure 
in the realm of speculation. 


Utility Clothing 

Mr. Chetwynd, the Labour Member for Stockton-on-Tees, was 
able to raise the question of the price of utility clothing on the 
motion for the adjournment of the House of Commons on Tues- 
day. His thesis was a simple one: the price of utility clothing 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. It is 
not a motion that anyone feels much inclination to dispute. But 
when it comes to the question of remedies for this state of affairs 
there is less agreement. Mr. Chetwynd suggested that there 
should be a subsidy for children’s utility clothing (with which he 
was mainly concerned), and that the margin of manufacturers’ 
profits should be cut. There is evidently a good deal of support 
for some sort of juggling action which would help to conceal 
the fact that clothing of all sorts has inevitably gone up in price 
because of the great increase in the cost of raw material (par- 
ticularly wool, cotton and leather) and the rise in wages. Even 
as things are, the rise in the price of clothing has not been pro- 
portionately as great as the rise in the cost of raw materials, 
though it is certain to go up again later in the year when the 
peak raw materials prices reach the shops. After this there 
should, barring accidents, be a fall. Perhaps it was this hope 
that prompted Mr. Chetwynd’s rather pathetic suggestion that 
the Board of Trade “should give an assurance that we have 
reached the peak of price increases.” Nothing, he said, would 
do more good to the morale of the consumer. In his reply to the 
debate the Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Rhodes, refused to 
follow this Canute policy. He pointed out, reasonably enough, 
that as often as not retaiiers did not charge the maximum per- 
mitted prices, but that if the utility scheme did continue at all 
there would have to be some increase in the maxima. As 
things are, the public’s shortage of money is the best guarantee 
for keeping manufacturers’ profits as low as possible. But the 
only way to bring prices down is by subsidies, which simply 
means, of course, transferring money from one pocket to the 
other. 


Prosecution at Prague 

The trial of the American journalist Mr. William Oatis at 
Prague on a charge of espionage, culminating in a sentence of 
ten years’ imprisonment, follows the same lines, and provokes 
the same perplexities, as all similar trials in totalitarian 
countries. The charges were manifestly hollow. The enquiries 
and investigation Mr. Oatis is accused of undertaking are exactly 
those which any competent journalist would naturally undertake, 
not, of course, for his Government but for the newspaper or 
agency he represented. That Mr. Oatis is, in fact, a competent 
journalist is evidenced by the fact that he was in charge of the 
Associated Press in Prague. That is evidence equally that he is 
an intelligent man. Yet there is no gleam of intelligence in Mr. 
Oatis’s statements in court as reported. They were the familiar 
automatic declarations—confession, self-reproach, contrition— 
that have figured at every trial of this kind in Russia, Hungary, 
Roumania or any other Communist country. It is doubtful 
whether even solitary confinement since April is enough to 
explain this in Mr. Oatis’s case. The possibility that Russian 
psychologists have devised some sinister method of controlling 
accused persons’ minds and thoughts can by no means be 
sxcluded. It is now manifestly impossible for any Western 
journalist (unless a Communist) to exercise his profession in any 


totalitarian country. So the Iron Curtain gets thicker. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Commons polished off the Finance Bill on Tuesday. 

As the late, lamented Mrs. Mopp might have said it had 

“a doing.” And that was as it should be. If the Executive 
ought to meet the House in full discussion on any measure it is 
the Finance Bill. On the testimony of two Ministers there has 
been no obstruction ; on that of Mr. Gaitskell the debates have 
kept a high level ; and they have led to some Government con- 
cessions which, though they have not altered the Bill in any 
cardinal way, have—again on the witness of the -Chancellor— 
improved it. 

* * * * 

Now the board has been swept clean of essential legislation. 
In three weeks Parliament will be up for the Long Recess, and the 
question of questions at Westminster is, will it meet again, or, 
if it does meet, will it be only to dissolve ? According to one 
who should know something of Mr. Attlee’s mind, the Prime 
Minister sees no practical or constitutional obstacle to carrying 
on for another year or even two years if it suits the party’s 
interest. Some of his counsellors have advocated an autumn 
election and they will multiply if we get peace in Korea. In 
that event Mr. Attlee himself might think the moment had come 
to go to the country. It would, no doubt, be a strong temptation. 
But would there be such great electoral advantage for Labour 
in a Korean peace ? Experience teaches there is no gratitude 
in politics. Some may think it was proved to demonstration in 
the country’s rejection of Mr. Churchill in 1945. Peace in Korea 
would bring great relief, but would the relief necessarily transiate 
itself into votes for the Labour party to the extent necessary 
to convert the present Conservative lead (as attested by the 
Gallup Poll) into a Labour majority ? It is by no means certain 
it would. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile, the Labour Party is in the hushed state of expec- 
tancy proper on the eve of a revelation. The new Socialist gospel 
according to St. Aneurin is to be promulgated next week. The 
event has been excellently stage-managed, and nothing is wanting 
now but a few heavenly portents. Here is certainly something 
of the Lloyd George touch to which Mr. Bevan is supposed to 
aspire. One was struck this week by the resignation with which 
a respected member of the Labour party who has held junior 
office was accepting Mr. Bevan’s eventual replacement of Mr. 
Attlee as next Labour Prime Minister. He is not enamoured 
of the change, but he thinks it inevitable. Taking it for granted 
that Labour will be defeated at the election, he believes the period 
of opposition is the one opportunity needed by the destructive 
critic and word-spinner to run away with the leadership. 

. * * * 


Neither Mr. Attlee nor Mr. Morrison, it is reckoned, can hold 
his own against this fiery rival in opposition, while at the end 
of the five years, if the Conservative Government survived its 
full term, age would have removed them as serious contestants 
for the crown. But this reading of the future is surely too simple. 
At the end of five years Mr. Attlee will be 73 and Mr. Morrison 
68, not necessarily years of senility. At the moment both men are 
remarkably full of go. They command, as Mr. Bevan does not, 
the trust of the great bulk of the party, but, more important, they 
represent, again as Mr. Bevan does not, the predominant central 
mind of the party. Why should Mr. Bevan inevitably dislodge 
Mr. Attlee or, alternatively, Mr. Morrison? Mr. Bevan may, 
of course, change his spots, but at the moment he is the greatest 
class-warrior outside the ranks of the Marxists, the man who 
believes all political virtue and wisdom come out of the bottom- 
most drawer. This Bevan, one would say, could never become the 
leader of the Labour party whatever else happened to him. 

~ * a * 


There is another consideration. It is almost fatal to be con- 
fidently tipped for the Premiership. Think of the ex-future Prima 
Ministers there are at this moment at Westminster. Aspirants 
should pray to be ignored by the tipsters as Campbell-Bannerman 
was and Baldwin and Mr. Attlee himself H. B. 








APPROACH 


OTHING has happened so far to invalidate the hopes 
kindled by M. Malik’s unexpected but obviously 
calculated reference ten days ago to the possibility of 

peace in Korea. On the contrary, everything has in the interval 
gone as well as the most optimistic could have demanded. It is 
very much to the credit of the United States and the other United 
Nations members fighting in Korea that they should have 
decided at once to take M. Malik seriously and instruct General 
Ridgway in Tokyo to make an immediate proposal for a cease- 
fire. The response of the Chinese and North Koreans must be 
considered satisfactory. No adverse conclusions need be drawn 
from the fact that Kaesong, on the 38th Parallel, was suggested 
as a place of meeting for the negotiators instead ‘of a hospital 
ship in the harbour of Wonsan ; it would be un-Oriental to accept 
all your opponent’s proposals out of hand. Still less ground is 
there for complaint of the date suggested by the Communists ; 
a good deal of discussion on so important a question as the ending 
of the war would clearly be required, and there is substance in 
the plea of bad communications. In any case the fact that the 
preliminary talks are now definitely fixed for Sunday removes 
the question of dates and delay from the field of controversy. That 
after over a year of bitter, and on the Communist side most costly, 
warfare discussion of the preliminaries of peace is to begin nine 
days after the United Nations Commander-in-Chief first pro- 
posed it is matter for sober satisfaction and measured hope. 


No stronger language than that is justified so far. A Korean 
setilement is not yet in sight. Any Oriental is a hard bargainer, 
and whatever the extent of the field to be covered by the Kaesong 
negotiations protracted discussions must be counted on in 
advance. If the Chinese are in earnest in wanting an end of the 
war—and in view of their losses and their failure even to hold 
the line of the 38th Parallel they have every reason to be—then 
a cease-fire should be arranged without much difficulty, though 
if either side wants to haggle over details there will be ample 
opportunity. In the first instance military negotiation must be 
kept separate from political. An armistice-line and a permanent 
political frontier are two completely different things. So far as 
the cease-fire goes the natural thing would be for the armies to 
stand on their present positions. Precautions will, of course, 
have to be taken against concentrations or other military develop- 
ments in the rear once the cease-fire is agreed. China is said 
to have been engaged in such activities in the past few days. No 
exception can be taken to that if it is so. While the question of the 
talks was still in abeyance, and something might occur to prevent 
them, it was common prudence for both sides to maintain their 
military efficiency, and even if possible to increase it ; there has 
been no cessation of air activity on the United Nations side. When 
once a cease-fire has been agreed on the position will be entirely 
different. From that moment any measures calculated to change 
the balance of force will be entirely illegitimate. 

What is really important is what lies beyond the cease-fire. 
The first thing that lies beyond it, of course, is a settlement in 
Korea itself. The first article in that must clearly be a guarantee 
of the integrity and independence of South Korea. It was the 
attack on that State which set the United Nations moving, and the 
first and indispensable condition of peace must be the restoration 
of the status quo ante bellum. Desirable, as distinct from essential, 
is the unification of all Korea under a free democratic régime, as 
the United Nations originally proposed. But if that cannot be 
secured by negotiation there can be no justification for attempting 
io secure it by war. Any suggestion of that kind by Dr. Syngman 
Rhee must be very firmly dealt with. No one knows what the 
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Northern Koreans themselves want. No one knows with any 
certainty how far they were impelled into aggression, or by whom. 
The Russians, no doubt, had a hand in it, but how much hand ? 
Was General MacArthur alone responsible for the Chinese inter- 
vention, Or was it contemplated in certain eventualities in any 
case ? These questions in a sense belong to the past, but they 
have a bearing on the future. So have others that must be asked, 
Are we to see in Russia’s initiative last week not indeed a 
change of heart but at any rate a change of policy’? Or is it 
merely a realistic recognition of plans that have gone wrong and 
a resolve to cut losses (other people’s losses, no doubt) when there 
is nothing left to do but cut them ? Is there behind the Korean 
move a subtle plan to allay Western suspicions and increase 
opposition to the rearmament campaign in Atlantic Treaty 
countries? How far are Russian and Chinese policies inter- 
locked? Has Mao Tse-tung realised that his plans for the indus- 
trialisation of his country are not compatible with the continuance 
of a costly and unsuccessful war? 


1951 


These are questions not for the soldiers but for the statesmen, 
who will need all the wisdom and the patience at their command, 
for it is conceivable that there may be within reach under- 
standings affecting far larger areas than Korea. Two facts have 
to be remembered about Russia. Her military predominance (as 
Mr. Crankshaw has recently pointed out in these columns) though 
great is by no means as great as appearances suggest. And diffi- 
cult though it may be to believe in view of the true facts, suspicion 
in Russia of Western aims is not much less-genuine than suspicion 
in the West of Russian aims, at any rate among the mass of the 
people, whose minds propaganda has poisoned. Though counsel 
has been completely darkened by the abortive Paris talks it must 
be remembered that it was Russia who, with whatever ends in 
view, proposed a meeting of Foreign Ministers. The Paris 
squabbles have not quite killed the idea. The Western Powers 
have issued an open invitation to Russia to join in a conference 
without any formal agenda at all. She,may yet accept. It would 
be easy to find various explanations for M. Malik’s peace move. 
But one of them at least cannot be ruled out—that Russia (for 
whatever reasons) really wants peace. That creates a delicate 
situation, for while her sincerity must be searchingly tested dis- 
plays of public and provocative scepticism could seriously impede 
progress towards the desired end. The chance of progress 
towards peace may not be great, but the negotiators, while Korea 
lies in the forefront, should keep their gaze firmly fixed on 
objectives still distant, but possibly less distant than appears. 

But diplomacy must proceed step by step. The immediate 
business is with China—for it would be idle to take the fiction of 
Chinese “ volunteers ” seriously and affect to deal primarily with 
North Korea. A phrase in the first reply to Genera] Ridgway’s 
proposal has caught public attention. What is spoken of is “ the 
cessation of military action and the establishment of peace.” If 
the second is seriously desired the first should be easy to obtain. 
So, indeed, should the second if all that is meant is peace in 
Korea. But there is at least the possibility that other problems, 
like the admission of China to the United Nations and the Security 
Council and her participation in the Peace Treaty with Japan, 
will be introduced. On the second of these points Britain and the 
United States have with some difficulty reached a compromise. 
On the first they have reached none at all. There is ground for 
the American contention that a nation cannot be allowed to 
“ shoot its way ” into the inner Cabinet of an organisation whose 
chief purpose is to maintain peace, but if and when the shooting 
has stopped the situation must be recognised as different. The 
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United States is as fully entitled to its own view on this point as 
we are to ours, and whatever may be the disadvantages of exclud- 
ing the only effective Chinese Government from the Security 
Council, they are negligible beside the disaster of any real Anglo- 
American split on such a subject. Fortunately there is no danger 
of such a split. The idea of admitting China while she is fighting 
the United Nations in Korea is no more tolerable in London than 
it is in Washington. If now she is ready to end the war and gives 
evidence of a genuine desire to develop her country peacefully the 
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United States may be ready to revert to the opposition she at one 
time adopted, of opposing China’s admission but not using her 
vote as a veto. A nation of 400 million people cannot be 
indefinitely excluded from the organised society of nations except 
(as at present) by its own act. To remove a grievance which 
provides material for effective propaganda would be of con- 
siderable value. And it by no means follows that China would 
invariably line up with Russia. The interests of the two countries 
are very far from identical. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE leading article on the King’s health in The 

Times last Saturday was opportune, for, as invariably 

happens in such cases, alarmist rumours with no 
sort of foundation gain all too easy currency. As The 
Times said—the same information has reached me quite 
independently—what the King has been suffering from is 
exactly what the doctors said he was suffering- from, a 
touch of pneumonia following influenza. The long con- 
valescence prescribed by the doctors is common enough in 
such cases, particularly in the case of a patient whose normal 
duties lay so heavy a strain on him as the Sovereign. But there 
is no question of a return of the leg malady, and no reason to 
doubt that within a few weeks the King will be resuming his 
normal vigorous life. 

* * * * 

I hope I may be forgiven for expressing a little personal 
interest in a judgement of some importance given by Mr. Justice 
Wynn Parry last week, because it seems to decide that I am for 
ever and indefeasibly Janus, carrying my name (like the snail 
its home) with me wherever I go, whether to the Brewers’ Journal 
or the Greyhound Express or the Latter Day Saints’ Millennial 
Sun or whoever else offers me sufficiently attractive terms, leaving 
my successcr in this column to devise what substitutionary 
pseudonym he may. All this arises out of a case in which a lady 
who wrote in the Sunday Times under the name of Mary Delane 
discontinued doing so, and the paper claimed the right to publish 
articies of another authorship under the same pen-name. The 
Sunday Times claimed that it was an implied term of its contract 
with “ Mary Delane ” that if and when she ceased to write for it 
she should leave her name behind her. The learned Judge found 
no evidence of such implication. Strictly speaking, no doubt, the 
decision depends on the construction to be placed on a particular 
contract. The pseudonym Atticus, also in the Sunday Times, 
has certainly covered more than one pen. If a paper asks a 
writer to contribute a regular feature, itself providing a pseu- 
donym, the case is no doubt different from that of Mary Delane. 

* * * * 

The Minister of Health on Saturday expressed the hope that 
a committee he is appointing would give useful guidance on the 
stafling of the main types of wards and departments, * not over- 
looking, of course, the needs of the patient.” Not completely 
Werlooking, I agree. But don’t let the patient get it into his head 
chat he really matters ; what he’s there for is to make employ- 
ment for nurses. 

* * * * 

1 am indebted to an article in the Law Journal, quoted in the 
news-sheet of the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention 
League, for knowledge of a legal case of very much more than 
ordinary interest. During the war some enterprising persons who 
were running contraband goods in Egypt prevailed on a British 
sergeant serving in that country to stand on the running-board 
of the lorry carrying the goods—just that and nothing more ; the 
presence of a sergeant in ‘uniform completely disarmed suspicion. 
For this neither arduous nor perilous service he received pay- 
ments amounting in all to no less than £20,000. However, he 
was ultimately detected, arrested and court-martialled, and the 
£20,000 was confiscated by the Crown. Taking that distinctly 
amiss he brought an action for recovery of the sum. Various 


fine points of law, into which I will not enter, were involved, and 
the £20,000 began to recede when Mr. Justice Denning dismissed . 
the case. The sergeant, however, appealed, but the Court of 
Appeal, through Lord Justice Asquith, came to the same con- 
clusion. Still undaunted, the indomitable sergeant went on to 
the House of Lords. There a variety of Law Lords delivered 
a variety of opinions, none of them, however, in favour of the 
sergeant’s claim. So he loses his £20,000 finally—and you can’t 
carry a case to the Lords via the Court of Appeal for nothing. 
7 * + * 

One quarter—it would gratify M. Mossadaq to know—where 
the Persian affair is causing some concern is Fleet Street. It 
might be supposed that the papers welcomed news that the public 
wants to read. So in a measure they do, though at a time when 
space is so extraordinarily tight a little less is often as welcome 
as a little more. The trouble today is finance. Take Persia alone. 
Most London papers have one or more special correspondents 
at Tehran or Abadan or both. That is in itself no inexpensive 
luxury ; but much more serious is the cost of cabling from Persia, 
even at Press rates. Hardly any message worth printing costs 
less than about £30 in cable charges, and most of the articles 
in the larger papers run to far more than that. This, going on 
day after day for weeks, while still more expensive messages from 
Korea go on month after month, is a serious item in the daily 
papers’ budgets. Trouble nearer home is not on generai grounds 
to be desired, but journalistically it would have its compensations, 

* * * * 

The Daily Worker is so integrally associated with the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain that the fortunes of the organ 
must be some index to the fortunes of the organisation. At 
present things do not seem to be going well with the Daily 
Worker. “Our daily sales are still dropping ” it proclaimed on 
Tuesday, under its daily appeal for funds from its readers. As I 
have mentioned before, the target is £3,750 a month. The May 
collection was £434 short of that when it was shut down on 
June 7th. The June total had by July Sth reached £2,758, and 
obviously it will be necessary to start on the July target at once. 
But considering how small the circulation of the Daily Worker is 
(I should put it, at a guess, at about 120,000), the amount raised 
month by month is far from discreditable. 

* * * . 

The full significance of metaphors based on the canine dietary 
is probably only imperfectly appreciated by some readers of this 
column. ‘A casual reference in a wireless talk has stimulated 
investigation on the subject. Someone asked someone else what 
to be “dressed like a dog’s dinner” meant, and was told it 
signified “in the top of the fashion.” This seemed odd, but 
Partridge’ s Slang Dictionary confirms the interpretation, and 
there is no arguing with Partridge in such a field. But—and this 
is the odd thing—* dog’ s breakfast,” according to the same high 
authority, denotes “a mess.” Curious. How easy to confuse 
meals and tell your best friend he looks like a dog’s breakfast. 

* * * 

Let me admit at once, before someone forces the confession 
on me, that what Mr. Tony Weller actually said was: “ Put it 
down a wee, my lord.” As a result of not carrying a copy of the 
Pickwick Papers perpetually in my pocket, nor having one imme- 
diately available, I paraphrased slightly. JANUS. 





MacArthur Postscript 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

HE policy to which the United States Government is 

addressing itself, Mr. Dean Acheson, the Secretary of 

State, said the other day, is that of Deterring, Defending 
and Developing. Deter those countries which would make war ; 
defend those which stand in alliance against the forces of dark- 
ness ; develop those which are in need of help. No guarantee of 
success, Mr. Acheson said, goes with this policy. But no other 
course is more conservative of the lives and resources and ideals 
of free men, and none will do as much as this “ with the vast 
but not yet realised potential we of the free world have, to build 
the conditions of success, whatever turn events may take.” Mr. 
Acheson was testifying before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in support of the Bill, which President Truman is now 
asking the Congress to pass, by which an unprecedented sum of 
money—8,500,000,000 dollars, about £3,000,000,000—would be 
provided for military and economic aid to foreign countries in 
the single fiscal year that began last Sunday, July Ist. 

Amid new hopes of peace in Korea and new fears of anything- 
but-peace in Persia, the hearings on the Foreign Aid Bill have 
slid gently into the place in the headlines that was lately occupied 
by the MacArthur hearings. After nearly eight weeks and over 
2,000,000 words of testimony the inquiry by the Senate Joint 
Committee into the dismissal of General MacArthur came almost 
unobtrusively to its end. For practical purposes the Second 
Great Debate of 1951 is over. The first was the one which 
eventually decided that President Truman was right, and ex- 
President Hoover and others were wrong, about the wisdom of 
sending American troops to defend Europe. What the great 
MacArthur debate has decided is not as easily reducible to a 
sentence. 

Some of its by-products have attracted much attention. For 
example, it has furnished the Communists with an enormous 
mass of information, military, political and economic, which it 
has not hitherto been the habit of a nation to present to its poten- 
tial enemies. It seems, on the whole, to have added to the stature 
of the men who are bearing the responsibilities of high office— 
Mr. Acheson, General Marshall and the Chiefs of Staff in par- 
ticular—and to have shown that some (but not all) of their critics 
are exponents of confused and half-baked ideas. It has raked 
over the past and probed into the future. But anyone who ex- 
pected that it would heal all differences and resolve all doubts 
must now have been disillusioned. 

The inquiry has encouraged some conclusions which now seem 
to be quite generally accepted among many Americans who are 
not committed to either of the irreconcilable positions. One of 
them is that while the President rightly dismissed MacArthur, in 
view of the now clearly revealed disparity between his and the 
Administration’s policies, the removal job was abruptly and 
clumsily performed. Another and rather vague view, which rests 
on doubts which the Republicans have long nourished and which 
the inquiry has not been able to remove, is that the Administra- 
tion might somehow have saved Chiang Kai-shek and prevented 
the Communist victory in China in 1946 and 1947. Many 
Americans now believe this, without having any clear idea just 
what the Administration could have done to accomplish this 
desirable objective. A third conclusion, springing mainly from 
hindsight, is that at Yalta President Roosevelt and his Adminis- 
tration were over-anxious to bring the Russians into the war 
against Japan, and assented to an unwise and possibly even dis- 
creditable deal by which Stalin got what he wanted in Manchuria. 

These are probably the points on which the Administration 
spokesmen have most noticeably been unable to satisfy their 
But they are not the points which, in the last analysis, 
What matters most is that it should have been 


critics. 
matter most. 


made clear that the course the Administration is pursuing now is 
the one most likely to secure the ultimate triumph of the free 
And, though it is perhaps 


world over predatory Communism. 
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too early to be sure, the signs are that MacArthur inquiry has 
done something to spread and intensify the confidence of the 
country in the fundamental rightness of the President's policies, 


_ The embittered Republicans who have fought the Administra- 
tion every inch of the way and the Politics Firsters who have 
joined in the vilification of the principal architects of its policies 
are most unlikely to concede that the inquiry has had any such 
results. Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, whose tactics in the 
battle against Mr. Acheson and the State Department turned a 
good many American stomachs last year, signalled the approach- 
ing end of the MacArthur inquiry with a long and extravagantly- 
worded attack on the floor of the Senate (where he was immune 
from any proceedings for libel) against General Marshall. It was 
a lot less than successful. There was a time, and it is not long 
ago, when the newspapers gave front-page space to Senator 
McCarthy’s charges, whether or not they were adequately docu- 
mented and whether or not they had been previously refuted. 
This time the papers were a good deal more careful. 

It is, indeed, in the attitude of the responsible American Press 
that the good effects of the MacArthur inquiry seem most clearly 
to show themselves. It cannot be reported at this moment that 
the 2,000,000 words of evidence have notably impressed the man 
in the street. The latest Gallup Poll shows that of the American 
millions who take the trouble to follow the course of the inquiry 
(and more than a quarter of the voters, it appears, did not take 
that trouble) a sizable majority are satisfied that this was mostly 
a political show without any conspicuous relation to truth. But 
the tired, cynical view which has been encouraged by many 
evidences of partisan manoeuvring by some of the members of 
the Committee and some of the witnesses is not necessarily the 
final and definitive revelation of the American public mind. The 
man in the street may feel that way for the time being ; but there 
are evidences that the smaller number of people who have taken 
the trouble to read the testimony—and they are the people whose 
opinions the man in the street will be most probably reflecting 
when he has had a little more time to read, absorb and ponder— 
have not been unmoved by the case the Administration has 
presented. 

The record has been examined, and the record, whatever the 
critics may say, does not reveal the Administration to have been 
weak or foolish. It does not tell of appeasement or of failure. 
On the contrary, the record shows consistency, strength and a 
considerable measure of success. In the Greco-Turkish Aid Bill, 
passed in 1947, in the Marshall Plan, the Berlin airlift, the North 
Atlantic Alliance, the doctrine of military aid, the decision to 
stand in Korea, the creation of the Eisenhower Army and the 
new surge of rearmament through the free world, there is a 
pattern of creative statesmanship the accomplishments of which 
have far outweighed the mistakes upon which the critics have 
concentrated. All in all, the Truman “Administration has done 
pretty well. It has transformed what might have been disastrous 
defeat into at least the prospect of ultimate victory. 

The supporters of MacArthur and his policy may be entitled 
to claim that the enunciation of his ideas have had some inci- 
dental good effects. Without doubt, the free nations, including 
Britain, have been gingered up; they have been obliged, for 
instance, to tighten their embargoes, the ground having been cut 
away from under many of the persuasive arguments in favour 
of selling useful goods to the enemy. But honest and impartial 
men who have read or listened to the evidence cannot believe 
that it was proved or even suggested that MacArthur was 
basically right and the Administration was basically wrong. It 
is Administration policy that is shown to have been conscien- 
tiously working for peace. The Administration has not wanted 
a larger conflict in the Far East as MacArthur has urged. It has 
not been ready to gamble on the ability of the U.S. to make war 
without provoking further war. It has preferred a long and 
patient effort to create the conditions in which war may be 
avoided. 

Eight thousand five hundred million dollars for aid to foreign 
countries in a single year is a lot of money to ask from the 
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American taxpayer. The Congress may reduce it; but the 
Congress will not be offered a better road to peace than the road 
the Truman Administration has chosen. Nothing MacArthur 
and his friends have said, nothing the critics have objected to 
and nothing the Republican Party has put before the electorate 
has held out a better prospect than is offered by the policy of 
Deterring, Defending and Developing. 


From Wandsworth Gaol 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


AM unlikely to live much longer. But, for as long as I do 

live, Monday, July 2nd, 1951, will remain a sad memory, 

for on that day one thing ended and another began to end. 
But perhaps | had better begin at the beginning. It was a very 
hot day. Even at half-past seven in the morning, when J left 
the train at Euston, the morning sun burned my face ; and as 
soon as I left the half-shade of the station, the heat was almost 
unbearable. With the heat and the weight of my bag I perspired 
freely as 1 headed for his rooms ; but my Sweat was cold. I was 
sweating not from heat but from fear. 

You who are used to travelling in hansom cabs will consider 
the journey from Euston to his rooms a short one. But it is a 
long one for a man carrying a heavy bag and looking all the time 
over his shoulder. It was five minutes after eight before I stood 
before that famous door. The street was coming alive with early- 
morning bustle, but, great though my anxiety to see him was, I 
hesitated to do as other more importunate clients have done, 
and break in on his breakfast. So I went on down the street to 
the Metropolitan station and there left my bag and coat in the 
baggage room. This not merely relieved me of encumbrances, 
but would, I felt sure, baffle Lestrade, who must by now have 
my description. Lestrade, with his customary thoroughness, 
would undoubtedly spend the day arresting everyone in London 
seen carrying a bag and coat. Though the heat would narrow 
his field of search, I calculated that | should be free from his 
attentions at least until the evening. 

| found a small café opposite his rooms, and with large glass 
windows, through which I could conveniently watch for signs of 
life in his windows. The signs of life in the street had increased. 
The pavements now echoed to the sound of typists’ feet, and the 
roadway itself was thronged with buses, among which I par- 
ticularly noticed No. 13a—perhaps because it somehow reminded 
me of 221b. Everyone seemed to be in a hurry to get somewhere 
else, except for one man on the opposite pavement. This man 
was wearing a bowler hat, a well-pressed blue serge suit and 
exceptionally large boots. But instead of a tie or cravat he had, 
round his neck, a red spotted handkerchief like those worn by 
workmen. He held an open newspaper stiffly in front of him 
in the hope that casual observers would think he was absorbing 
the news while waiting for a friend. 1, however, who have always 
followed Mr. Holmes’ methods, noticed that this singular man 
never once looked at the newspaper he was holding, but kept his 
eyes riveted on 221b. 

I had begun to speculate on this strange behaviour when I 
became aware of something else that was singular about Baker 
Street that morning. I had been in the café now for perhaps 
half an hour, and had never once taken my eyes from 221b, not 
even when my taste told me that the coffee I had ordered was 
undoubtedly tea. Buit in all that time not one banker had come 
down the street beating his head with his hands, no royal crested 
equipage had drawn into the kerb, no wild-eyed and frantic 
young man, dishevelled and palpitating, had sprung at the bell 
or hammered on the door as if it were a drum. This failure of 
things to happen set me thinking. It was like the strange 
behaviour of the dog in the night. 

Summoning the waitress, I paid my bill and threaded my way 
through the traffic. As I approached 221b I noticed that the 
strange man in the bowler hat opened up the inside of his paper 
with an ostentatious rustle. but as he continued to direct his gaze 
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on me I was not deceived. His face stirred something in my 
memory, but before I had time to recollect further, I was dis- 
tracted by a voice. It said: “ You can’t go in until half past ten.” 

I looked towards the voice and saw a white-haired man, still 
erect in spite of his obviously considerable age, dressed as a 
Commissionaire. As I turned my head to him I caught in his 
eye an expression of alertness, almost of cunning ; but by the 
time I was fully meeting his gaze the expression had changed 
to one of dull but kindly stupidity. Here was an entirely 
unexpected development. Old Rustle-Paper I had expected. Or 
if Rustle-Paper had not been there, I should have expected a few 
ragged urchins. But I never expected a Commissionaire. How- 
ever, I reflected, even Mr. Holmes must move with the times. I 
sauntered away with what nonchalance I could muster and took 
my stand at the next corner. 

At last it was 10.30. Rustle-Paper did not move as 
I passed him, except that he began to whistle in a 
studiously careless manner. The door of 221b was open. 
I was up the stairs in a few bounds, but at the top I 
was stopped by the Commissionaire. He was sitting at 
a desk, and as I made to run past him he said: “One 
shilling, please.” I looked wildly round. In front of me was a 
hall, of which I had not previously heard. On the walls were 
pictures of Mr. Holmes and of his imitators. A particularly 
revolting picture showed one of these imitators actually clasping 
a woman in his arms in far from Platonic fashion—which only 
shows how ludicrous some imitators are willing to make them- 
selves. About the room were glass cases containing exhibits— 
Mr. Holmes’ monographs or cigarette ash, no doubt ; samples of 
clay ; letters from admirers all over the world. In a flash I saw 
what this was. It was an exhibition. Mr. Holmes was putting 
himself on show and charging a shilling a head. 

Then the full horror of the thing struck me. Mr. Holmes 
would never put himself on exhibition, not, at any rate, at one 
shilling a time. Not if he were alive. Not-if-he-were-alive! The 
words beat into my brain. “ Where is Mr. Holmes? I want to 
see Mr. Holmes! ” I cried wildly. “In there,” said the Com- 
missionaire, jerking his thumb towards the end of the hall and 
suppressing something that looked like a leer. “One shilling, 
please,” he added, pretending that it was an afterthought. I 
rushed across the hall, through a door, and there before me was 
the room of which I had so often dreamed. There was the fire 
and beside it the slipper half-full of tobacco. There was the 
clock on the mantelpiece, with the jack-knife beside it transfixing 
some unanswered correspondence. There were the test-tubes, 
the pipes, the handcuffs, the patriotic V.R. traced on the wall 
with revolver-bullets. But there was no Mr. Holmes. 

Following Mr. Holmes’ own teaching, I began to examine the 
room, the walking-sticks on the wall, the deer-stalker’s hat hang- 
ing from the bedroom door, the portrait on the desk, no doubt 
of Irene Adler, and all the time the street-cries and the sound 
of horses’ hoofs came up to me from Baker Street. Suddenly 
my attention was riveted. Peeping from underneath a copy of 
the Daily News 1 saw a copy of that morning’s Pink Un. I had 
only to ask myself who in that establishment would buy the Pink 
‘Un for me to answer myself, “Elementary. It is my deat 
Watson.” Watson, the indifferent doctor, who lived on a half- 
pension, who gambled, whose brother died of drink! Watson 
who was always short of cash, who, | suspect, had tricked 
Holmes into sending poor John Openshaw to his death (when 
the last orange-pip had been received) just because that would 
make a better and therefore more saleable story! Watson who, 
I am pretty certain, did away with at least one of his wives! 
Now in a new financial crisis he had done away with Mr. Holmes 
himself, and“was charging a shilling a time to view, as it were, 
the remains. That Commissionaire! I shouted to myself and 


rushed out into the hall. 

At my shout the Commissionaire half-rose from his seat. He 
would have risen fully but for the necessity of scooping into his 
pocket the shilling which had just been paid by Rustle-Paper. 
“You scoundrel! ” I cried. 
murdered Mr. Sherlock Holmes.” 


“You are Dr. Watson. You have 
I raised my hand to strike, 
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but before my blow could fall, Rustle-Paper had intervened and 
brought a knuckle-duster down on the doctor’s skull. “Ha! ” 
he shouted to the prostrate form at his feet. “ You called me a 
bungler. You gave me a lot of bad publicity, you did. Well, 
] haven't bungled this! Write that in your next story! ” Then, 
ripping off the red handkerchief which served him as disguise, he 
ran down the stairs. It was Lestrade. 
+ * - . 


Two minutes later I was arrested by Inspector Hopkins for 
the murder of Dr. Watson. I’m on remand in Wandsworth. The 
odd thing is that I had committed a murder. I had murdered the 
groundsman at Trent Bridge, and had come to see Mr. Holmes 
because I felt certain that since the crime was so condonable 
he would find a way of getting me off just as he got off Mr. Jack 
Crocker after that Abbey Grange business. Now I can’t get his 
help. I can’t even raise money for my defence by selling my 
story to Dr. Watson for the usual garbled publication. So I must 
die. It is a tragedy—and an even greater tragedy that, after 
secing for myself that empty room in Baker Street, I know for 
certain that I shall never again have the joy of reading a new 
adventure of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 


My Idea of Hamlet 


By ALEC GUINNESS 


(Mr. Alec Guinness’s much-discussed production of Hamlet, 
in which Mr. Guinness played the title part, at the New Theatre 
ended last Saturday after a six weeks’ run.) 


«6 Vf F it be true that good wine needs no bush, ’tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue.” Hamlet, the play, is not 
in question, I hope ; the recent production at the New 

Theatre, in which I played such a large part, most certainly is. 

The fact that the Editor has kindly asked me to write something 

in the form of an epilogue or obituary proves Rosalind’s point 

mercilessly. 

Perhaps it would be advisable, although this article must of 
necessity be brief and sketchy, to start with my own personal 
experience of Hamlet in the theatre. This has consisted of see- 
ing nine Hamlets, of which that of Ernest Milton was un- 
doubtedly the greatest. I played Osric for Gielgud in 1934, and 
watched his performance with profound admiration from the 
wings every night for about one hundred and seventy perform- 
ances. Two years later I understudied Olivier in the part. When 
I came to play Hamlet for the first time, in 1938, in Guthrie’s 
modern-dress production *at the Old Vic, | was merely a pale 
shadow of Gielgud with some fustian Freudian trimmings, 
encouraged—he will forgive me, | know—by Guthrie. I list 
these things, as I believe they are important in the way of tradi- 
tion and as showing how an actor can react against the traditional 
and yet be steeped in it and love it. 

I often hear it said that actors read too much. I agree, but 
think it reasonable to retort that audiences read too much as well. 
How wretchedly unfair it would be if audiences were permitted 
to pick the brains of the professors, and could sit in judgement 
on actors who, notoriously feather-brained, were not allowed to 
open a book. | admit I have read a lot about Hamlet—the usual 
stulf—but | must confess I have never found anything that 
appealed to me. The only book on Shakespeare that opened 
windows on new horizons for me was Edward Armstrong’s 
Shakespeare's Imagination—and that has nothing much to say 
about Hamlet. Granville-Barker I took gravely and steadily over 
a period of years, but he never fired me. When Madariaga 
appeared with his bombshell I was thrilled and appalled for a 
week, but came to the conclusion that | hardly agreed with a 
word he said. 

It was a challenging book, however, and from it sprang one 
aspect of my recent production: | was completely convinced by 
his assumption that the Elizabethan world was as much 
influenced by Spain as we are today by America. So a fine 
Spanish designer was engaged and told not to be Spanish ; but 
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Andreu cannot help being Spanish, so the precise effect I was 
seeking was achieved. I do hope I haven’t to argue the case for 
doing the play in the costumes of 1600 and all that: One acute 
problem arose from the decision to be Elizabethan. Were we 
to strive after accuracy, having the women wear the correct-sized 
farthingales and the men peascods, or were we going to com- 
promise with popular stage afd screen taste? Do you realise 
how popular taste demands padded shoulders in every century, 
and fancies such things as Restoration wigs worn behind the 
ears ? People who will cheerfully accept a Nicholas Hilliard 
miniature hold up their hands in horror when they see it 
animated. Andreu and I decided the only honest thing to do was 
not to compromise—in fact to do what we knew we liked. 

The setting, a formal and rather bleak affair, I take full respon- 
sibility for. It was partly the result of reaction against per- 
manent, semi-permanent and realistic sets in Shakespeare, and, 


above all, a stubborn dislike of the rostrum. Rostrums, apart. 


from cluttering the stage, tend to produce a one-foot-up, one-foot- 
down, sort of acting which I find peculiarly dispiriting. I have 
very few conversations on the stairs in my own house, and see 
no good reason for making God's gift to an actor—a flat square 
stage—into something like the entrance to the Athenaeum. [| 
wanted a suggestion of reality here and there, and came to the 
conclusion that each scene could be played round, or influenced 
by, one or two specific real things ; for instance, the battlement 
scene round a Tudor cannon, the Polonius household a table with 
a globe and papers, the main court scenes dominated by a large 
Renaissance classical doorway, and for the rest blackness and 
open wings. 

This did not work out over well, and was not put to the best 
use, but as an attempt to blend theatricality with reality, cor- 
responding in a way to the poetry and prose in the play, it seemed 
worth attempting. The fundamental I was seeking was flexi- 
bility, with its attendant sisters, simplicity and speed. We never 
achieved the speed (or quiet for that matter) largely for technical 
reasons which were not foreseen. Ideally, I suppose, the play 
should be done in some modern equivalent of the Elizabethan 
playhouse yet to be found. Any attempt to pretend that a 
picture-frame theatre is Elizabethan is doomed to failure, and for 
my money is as embarrassing as crowds rushing through the audi- 
torium in Greek plays. (You begin to doubt your neighbours and 
glance around for painted faces and bare feet.) 

Very little of the play was cut. Maybe this was a misjudge- 
ment, for it has only recently occurred to me that perhaps 
Elizabethan audiences were able to stomach long entertainments 
for the simple reason that they were in the open air. I followed 
Granville-Barker’s advice and did not drop the curtain, as Is 
usual, at the end of the “ Rogue and peasant slave ” soliloquy. 
Now this seems to me to be the only daring, original and exciting 
thing we did in the whole production, with immense results, and 
it escaped the critics’ notice. If the curtain is dropped at the end 
of that particular speech, the audience expects, and rightly, some 
startling theatrical effect. (When I played the part in 1938 I 
squatted on the stage like a gnome, tapping a drum. It didn't 
mean a thing, but it was an effect, and the curtain could safely 
come down.) 

If the audience is deprived of this gaudy nonsense, what do 
they get in its place? They get “ To be or not to be” within a 
minute and a half, followed by the “ nunnery” scene, followed 
by the social ease of “ Speak the speech "—in fact they get the 
greater part of Hamlet’s character stripped bare before them— 
the full complexity of a man who can be determined and yet 
undecided, convinced by the memory of a ghost, deny that ghosts 
can return from the grave, be cruel to the girl he loves and 
tender to his friend, charming to his social inferiors and go off 
the deep end in public. And all in the space of about fifteen 
minutes. To attempt to achieve that, even though I knew that 
personal limitations would obscure it, seemed to me worth all 
the drum-taps, heroics, struttings and bellowings of Christendom. 
Nothing was done for the sake of novelty, but everything 
attempted in good faith to the honour of the author. My 
apologies to him and to no one else. “ Let be.” 
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100 Years of Reuters 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


EUTERS is one of the best-known names in the world. 
There can be few literate members of the public of any 
country—certainly on this side of the Iron Curtain—who 

have not heard it quoted or seen it at the foot of news-messages 
which may have come from any habitable corner of the globe. 
But although its name may secure instant recognition, a great 
international news agency is, and must be, in a deeper sense 
anonymous. A newspaper, like a man, may properly be judged 
by his opinions. A news agency with opinions ceases by that fact 
to justify confidence. Its name may be known the world over ; 
its personality must remain private. 

There are, however, occasions when this proper professional 
anonymity may be disregarded. A centenary is surely one of 
them. On July 11th Reuters will be a hundred years old. In 
those hundred years it has developed from the private com- 
mercial creation of a German-Jewish emigré of genius to the first 
co-operative internationally-owned news agency in the world. 
Not only because it has been dealing all its life with the raw 
material of history, but by reason of its own development of 
character, its story has much more than a purely journalistic 
interest: it reflects significantly the history of its times. 

Before he arrived in London in the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, Julius Reuter had been by turn bookseller in Berlin, trans- 
lator in the Paris office of Charles Havas, the originator of the 
idea of the general news agency, and telegraph agent and pigeon 
postman on his own account in Aachen. He had small capital 
but boundless energy. In English commercial enterprise and 
English political tolerance he recognised the twin conditions 
which would make success possible to a man such as himself. 
With two rooms in No. 1 Royal Exchange Buildings and an 
office staff which consisted for some time merely of a twelve-year- 
old office-boy, he set himself to establish a telegraphic service 
which would provide the brokers and merchants of London with 
rapid intelligence of the latest developments on the Continental 
Bourses. But although commercial intelligence provided Reuter 
with his first success and for long with the financial foundation 
for his other enterprises, his dearest ambition, and the one that 
was to make his name world-famous, lay elsewhere. This was a 
service of international political intelligence to newspapers. He 
tried hard to interest The Times but failed. The Times had its 
own representatives in all the capital cities that mattered, and 
saw no reason to believe that Mr. Reuter’s agents could learn 
anything they could not. Nor had it much confidence in the 
new cross-Channel cable he relied on. It preferred to depend 
on a fast steamer. 

Fortunately, the Morning Advertiser, owned by the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, was more venturesome. Its editor, 
James Grant, agreed to try Reuter’s service free for a fortnight, 
with the promise that if it proved itself he would then take it for a 
flat fee of £30 a month—£10 a month less than the foreign-service 
fees his own representatives cost him. With this provisional 
acceptance in his pocket Reuter persuaded the other London 
newspapers, with the exception of The Times, to make an agree- 
Ment with him on the same terms. His service justified his con- 
fidence in it. The real business of Reuter’s agency had begun. 

What gave him the great commercial success that followed was, 
above all, his astonishing talent in the field of communications. 
His agents followed the cable everywhere, supplanting it where 
necessary—and there were many gaps in the early days—with 
specially chartered mail boats or trains, pigeons, canisters tossed 
on the deck of ships at sea, carriers by foot or horseback. Some- 
times, in order to complete a link, he built cables himself. But 
always he set the standard that Reuters must be first with the 
ews. To an extraordinary deyree he succeeded in being so. 
How often he was not merely hours but days ahead, both of all 
commercial rivals and of Government despatches, is remarkable. 

Without its founder’s unique talent for finding ways of con- 
veying news between two points more quickly than anyone else 
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Reuters would never have established itself. But in a world ia 
which the increasing availability of rapid communications to all 
users inevitably made this talent a declining asset, its continuing 
success rested on three principles of more permanent validity. 
These were that a news agency must place accuracy at the head 
of all the virtues, that it must be absolutely impartial, and that 
it must treat its clients with complete equality. 

They may seem simple principles. They were by no means 
always accepted by Reuter’s rivals ; they are today anathema to 
the State-controlled news agencies of totalitarian systems. Nor 
did they always prove easy for Reuters itself to maintain. Inter- 
national agreements with Wolff of Berlin and Havas of Paris to 
divide the world into three exclusive news empires—commer- 
cially advantageous and in keeping with the power politics of the 
age though such agreements were—placed them in some 
jeopardy. So also, although fortunately more in reputation than 
in practice, did the pressure Reuters was under in both world 
wars to place its news organisation at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment and accept a subsidy for transmitting officially-sponsored 
news outside its general service. 

As a consequence of doing so in the First World War, Reuters 
earned for itself an international legacy of suspicion as a Govern- 
ment agency which took years to live down—particularly ia 
America. Nevertheless, shortly before the Second World War, 
it again accepted an official commission, as a result of an agree- 
ment between its chairman, Sir Roderick Jones, and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. But not for long. By 1941 
the majority of the directors had come to the conclusion that 
official obligations could not, even in war-time, be squared with 
the wider loyalties that press upon a news agency. Reuters freed 
itself of Government subsidy and thereafter nailed a declaration 
of absolute independence to its masthead. 

Those in charge of Reuters would, I think, agree that the 
Reuters of today owes almost as much to the challenge of a new 
competitor from across the Atlantic, the Associated Press of 
America, as it does to the vision of its original founder. In its 
youth the Associated Press had suffered under the exclusive terri- 
torial agreements of the three great European agencies. As it 
grew strong, with the increasing power of the American Press 
behind it, it did more than anyone to break them. Suspicious of 
any kind of official control, it had a large part in awakening 
Reuters to the need to establish itself on foundations sufficiently 
strong to remove for ever the temptation of a Government 
subsidy—to which in the end both Wolff and Havas succumbed. 
And, itself from the beginning a co-operative agency owned by 
the American papers who are its subscribers, it pointed the way 
to a comparable co-operative ownership of Reuters which would 
guarantee impartiality by the very variety of the views and 
interests represented. 

Reuters, which operated as a private undertaking for three- 
quarters of a century, became the property of the provincial 
British Press in 1925. In 1941, under a partnership agreement 
with the London papers, it became the property of the British 
Press as a whole. Since then, in no small part as a result of the 
drive and energy of its present general manager, Mr. Christopher 
Chancellor, it has advanced in co-operative ownership far beyond 
its American mentor. The Press of Australia, New Zealand and 
India have also been brought into partnership. What began a 
hundred years ago in the golden age of Victorian commercial and 
imperial expansion as the private creation and property of one 
man begins its second century, in equal harmony with its times, 
as a great co-operative organisation of the Commonwealth—the 
first truly international news agency in the world. 

It would be idle to pretend that all Reuters’ problems are now 
over. Some new ones, indeed, are inherent in the attempt to 
operate a partnership in which some members are—as is at 
present the case with the Press of India—subject to nationalist 
and local pressures from which the others are free. And there 
is the ever-present conflict, which dogs all agencies, between 
speed and accuracy. Here there is only one safe rule ; accuracy, 
must always come first. But in a world in which triumphs are} 
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counted not in the hours or even days of Julius Reuter’s time, 
but in minutes or even seconds, it is not always an easy one. 

Now, at a time when the need for a free and untainted supply 
of work! news is greater than it has ever been, Reuters faces a 
new century stronger than ever. It has served Press and public 
long and honourably. It deserves our salutations. 


The Englishman’s Cricket 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


NGLISH cricket is less a game than a reflection of the 
English. The length and form ofa cricket match, the varia- 
tion and intensity of its stresses, make for self-revelation of 

the players. Thus, it both reflects, and is moulded by, the 
characters of those who play it. As well as English cricket there 
are, therefore, the technically similar, but characteristically 
unique, forms of the game shaped in Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, West Indies, India and, to a less extent, in Fiji, 
Holland, Ceylon, America and Corfu. 

England is the original home of the game, where it is long and 
deeply established. Many an Englishman who has not touched 
bat or ball these twenty years may call himself a cricketer. Does 
he not eagerly take up his morning paper throughout the summer 
to follow the course of Somerset’s matches, or the bowling of 
James Sims, of Middlesex? This makes him no less an English 
cricketer than the persevering wicket-keeper of the second eleven 
of the local club—or Leonard Hutton. . 

The critic, the statistician, the historian, the spectator, the 
umpire, the groundsman’s brother are all cricketers equally with 
the captain of Yorkshire—in England. They subscribe to the 
pattern of the game. It is, perhaps, significant that, whereas 
other games are governed by rules, cricket has “laws.” More- 
over, in most other games, infringements of the rules are frequent 
and the penalties imposed are regarded as normal hazards of the 
game. At cricket, however—with the exception of the technical 
“no ball” for over-running the crease—the laws are practically 
never infringed. A case of “ obstructing the field,” “ hit ball 
twice,” “throwing or jerking” does not occur once in twenty 
years. 

The laws have been changed, have even been changed by 
agitation and revolution. John Willes, after being “ no-balled ” 
for the “ new throwing bowling” at Lord’s in 1822, jumped on 
his horse and rode out of cricket for ever. With that except on, 
the rebels have always been accommodated in the reformed 
game in comfortable relationship with the reactionaries. M.C.C., 
with power to advise but not to compel, has balanced progress 
and need for reform with a conservative watchfulness over the 
character of cricket. The constant technical development of the 
game has demanded those changes of the laws which have been 
made in the name of common sense. Hence, at bottom, 
the cricketer observes the laws of his own period and accepts 
the decisions of the umpire because to do otherwise would be 
to destroy the shape of the contest. 

There are those who argue that the true aim of our 
cricket should be to win Test Matches against Australia. The 
history of cricket shows that first one country and then the 
other has had its period of supremacy, that good English elevens 
have lost and poorer ones have won. Common sense observes 
that only one side can win at a time, and that, if the same side 
won every time, the competition would be pointiess. Only the 
argument to which Hitler subscribed, namely, that victory in a 
sporting event proved some superiority in the nation of the 
winner, could claim the winning of Tests as the end rather than 
a single aspect of the game. The blindness of this argument is 
the failure to recognise that the most important attribute of 
cricket is the happiness it produces in those who subscribe to it— 
whose enjoyment is often in inverse proportion to their skill. 
Two hundred men in England play what is called “ first-class ” 
cricket, but some hundreds of thousands are cricketers. The 
happiness of the “ rabbit,” rather than the success of our Test 
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team, is the touchstone of English cricket. So long as that 
standard is maintained your cricketer will not desire to change 
the shape of the game in detail or its character in general. 

The sensible conformity of the cricketer probably gave rise to 
the expression “ not cricket” to suggest an unfair act. Unfor- 
tunately, the term is now often used in a way which suggests 
that cricketers will quixotically, even priggishly, renounce an 
advantage legitimately won or schemed. It is important to note 
that the expression originated in Edwardian and not Victorian 
times. Indeed, who were the Victorians, with W. G. Grace, the 
greatest and wiliest of them all, as their reigning champion, to 
suggest that cricket was not a game to be played with the utmost 
rigour and artfulness within the laws? “Look at those geese,” 
said W. G. to an opposing batsman, pointing up into the sun. 
“Can’t see them,” said the batsman. “They’ve gone behind 
the trees,” said W. G., and then, to his fast bowler, “ Plant a 
yorker on his leg stump, Fred, while the sun’s still in his eyes.” 
He would trick you if he could, and took good care you did not 
trick him. He played cricket with every scrap of his thought 
and guile, and lifted the game from a country pastime to its 
modern level of complexity. 

The character of cricket has not changed substantially since 
its origin as the sport of country craftsmen who employed in 
their play their particular gifts of skill of hand and shrewdness. 
Indeed, Richard Nyren, chronicler of Hambledon and always 
anxious to demonstrate the integrity of his clubmates, tells with 
relish how, upon a given signal, Lear, the Hambledon wicket- 
keeper, would deliberately fumble a ball and allow it to pass him 
so that, when the batsmen ran, Noah Mann, stationed for that 
precise purpose, would pounce upon the ball and put the wicket 
down. Mid-Victorian cricketers considered it a compliment 
when they described William Clarke, captain of the All-English 
XI, as an “old fox.” Clarke took his business of bowling 
seriously, and would watch his future opponents at net-practice 
to observe such of their weaknesses as he might exploit later 
when bowling to them in a match. 

Will the captain of today use his fastest bowler against poor 
batsmen? Will he have a stroke from a good batsman deli- 
berately misfielded, allowing him one run so that the bowler 
may attack his weaker partner? Indeed he will if he has the 
tactical acumen a good captain should possess. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that, in a “ needle” match—England versus Aus- 
tralia, Yorkshire versus Lancashire or Sherborne St. John versus 
Monk Sherborne—one team needs four runs to win with its last 
two batsmen together. The batsman who has to face the bowling 
has already been injured by the opposing fast bowler. Does the 
captain of the fielding side put on his fast bowler, since this 
batsman, his confidence shaken, will be the more vulnerable to 
this particular bowler? Or does he put on a slow bowler from 
whom the batsman may well, if only from relief, hit the required 
four runs? If he takes the latter course, may he not have 
betrayed the efforts of the ten players under him who have given 
of their best to win the match? 

Cricket, with its scope for the epic, the tactical, the technical, 
is, at its best, a form of war without bloodshed or hate. The 
vielding of legitimate advantage is a denial of the effort to win, 
which is the essence of cricket as of any other contest. Cricket 
is a game of high skill and considerable technical complexity, as 
much part of the pattern of English life as the cricket-pitch is 
part of the English scene. The grandstands and goalposts of a 
football-ground stand out rawly in the landscape, but the cricket- 
ground belongs there as naturally as a cornfield. Cricket has 
been a miniature mirror of the society in which it is played, so 
that Regency elegance, the Industrial Revolution, Victorian 
prosperity and expansion, modern specialisation—and, at times, 
elaboration—have all.been faithfully reflected in the game. 

One of its greatest charms is that uncertainty which provides 
the opportunity for the epic. An expert billiards-player can go 
to the table with reasonable certainty of making a large break. 
A batsman of equal eminence may be bowled out by a bowler 
of much lower standard, while, in the same innings, a negligible 
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batsman, going in last, may score the runs which win the match. 
There is beauty in the pattern and rhythms of white-flannelled 
players against the green grass background. The game has pro- 
duced art, minor but unmistakable. Thus the phrase “ not 
cricket” means, in fact, something less quixotic than some 
moralisers have suggested and, simultaneously, something far 
greater than their use of the term indicates. That is “not 
cricket ” which denies the qualities of a game which is reasonable, 
skilful, carried out with the participants’ full industry and effort, 
frequently epic, aesthetically pleasing, and native to the English 
soil and people. 


Making 
By AN AUTHOR 


ROFESSIONAL writers fall into three main groups. First, 
there are the fortunate few whose books sell so widely 
that they can take their own time about writing them, and 

do not need to undertake any work other than that which arises 
from the production of these books. Next, there comes a very 
much larger class, whose members cannot depend on any one 
source of income. Their books sell moderately well, but they 
are obliged to accept a good deal of other work, and so must 
often interrupt a long job in order to do such profitable, short- 
term work as comes their way. The third, and much the largest, 
class consists of writers who are glad of any work they can get 
at any time. The majority of these, and a good many in the 
second class, have a subsidiary, bread-and-butter job, and 
practise writing side by side with it. 

All writers suffer from fluctuations in their income. Those in 
the second class, to which the writer of this article belongs, 
encounter the greatest difficulty from these fluctuations. Writing, 
whether or no they have a subsidiary occupation, is their prin- 
cipal means of earning a living. They have a home, and probably 
a family dependent on what they earn with their pen. Now a 
writer may be offered a long-term contract on very agreeable 
terms, carrying a substantial advance when the manuscript is 
completed. That money, however, is a year or eighteen months 
ahead of him, and in the meantime he has to pay his rent, his 
grocer and the fees for his children’s school. Therefore he must 
get a good deal of short-term work, articles, short stories, broad- 
casts, reviewing, to keep him going until the guaranteed sum falls 
due. This is always his problem—to do enough short work to 
pay the bills without losing the thread of his novel, biography or 
play. The alternative is to live on an overdraft, or a series of 
overdrafts, which never get quite paid off; a policy which is 
bad for his nervous system, even if his bank will countenance it. 

These difficulties, which have always been incidental to the 
writer’s profession, are much aggravated today. The cost of 
living has risen disastrously, whereas the writer’s rate of pay has 
not risen at all, and is even threatened on various sides. Shortage 
of paper means a severe shrinkage in the market for occasional 
work, and a difficulty in getting work published which does not 
show the publisher an obvious and a quick profit. Moreover, 
the cost of producing a book has risen so steeply that publishers, 
afraid of raising the price of books too far, have in certain cases 
asked authors to accept a lower rate of royalty. The position 
for young people who want to write for a living is worse than it 
has been within living memory, and many older authors are hard 
put to it to get along. 

A further and unnecessary difficulty is the way in which 
income-tax is levied upon a writer’s earnings. As everyone 
knows, ordinary income-tax is payable in the financial year after 
the one in which the income was earned and surtax two years 
after. Suppose that a writer suddenly has a stroke of luck. A 
book of his is chosen by a book society or he sells the film 
tights of a story. At all events, suddenly his income is doubled 
or trebled. The Inland Revenue authorities treat that sudden 
windfall, not as a windfall, but as part of his ordinary income for 
that year. In the year that follows, when his earnings fall to 
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their usual level, or even drop below it, he has to pay tax on 
the previous year’s earnings, and surtax a year after that. He is 
not allowed to strike an average on his earnings over a period of 
years. however short. Thus a success which may be, so to speak, 
the compound interest on twenty years of developing craftsman- 
ship loses most of its reward, and can even become a liability. 
Such a gain, even if it were not treated as capital appreciation, 
could at least be averaged and spread over a number of years, 
so that the writer could draw a reasonable benefit from it. 

To set against all these drawbacks, the writer has one advan- 
tage which is denied to people with fixed incomes. Faced with 
a sudden demand, he can at least try to earn the money with 
which to meet it. Knowing that he must find school fees by a 
certain date, he can turn one of his short stories into a radio play 
and cover the bill. Having decided in April to take his wife to 
the seaside for a fortnight in August, he has several months in 
which to exert himself and earn the necessary money. The trouble 
is that he has to earn so much more than the cost of tire holiday. 
It is safe to say, to take another example, that to send a son or 
daughter to one of the older universities involves earning five or 
six hundred a year for this alone. 

Professional writers are an adaptable tribe, and not too many 
tears need be shed over their tribulations in having to regulate 
their work by the amount of money they need to earn. The big 
bugs of the profession, as we have seen above, do not need to 
worry about this. They write a novel every year or every two 
years. It is published on both sides of the Atlantic. Probably 
it is filmed. It earns them as much as anyone may nowadays 
keep out of his income, and they need do nothing further. The 
rest are obliged to accept work because it is profitable, and do it 
by the date demanded. The least well-off are obliged to scratch 
around for any work they can get. Few, except the afore- 
mentioned big bugs, dare write anything which they will not be 
able to sell. 

This last is perhaps the only really serious privation. It may 
net only hamper the writer ; it may deprive the world of valuable 
work. I overheard the other day friends asking a writer, who 
in middle age had just produced a successful play, why on earth 
he had waited so long. He replied: “ Until now, I have never 
been able to afford to write anything on spec. If I wrote a novel, 
I knew I could sell it. No one can say that about a play.” 


And, mind you, he was lucky. In a time of stringency he had 
been able to afford at last the luxury of writing something which 
he wanted to write for other than economic reasons. What was 
more, it had been a success. Very few writers today are in a 
position to do what he did. I have been a professional writer 
for a good many years, and there has never been a time when 
I could with less certainty forecast my income for the next twelve 
months than today. What it will be I have no idea. 

Even so I would not change my profession for any other. 
Hitherto, while I have had to do a good deal of work which 
was not of primary interest to me, which I would not have done 
had I not been well paid to do it, I have never been obliged or 
tempted to write anything dishonestly, with my tongue in my 
cheek. I have had the singular good fortune of being able to 
write what I wanted to write, and being able to sell it. If I am 
commissioned to write an article, even though I should not have 
written it Without that most satisfactory form of prompting, I can 
still do my best at it, and say what I believe. Not all writers are 
in that happy position. 

The writer’s difficulties will be sensibly relieved if and when 
more paper comes on the market, and both publishers and editors 
can be more hospitable to manuscripts. They could be relieved 
here and now if the Inland Revenue authorities would assess the 
writer’s income on an average of, say, five years, instead of 
grabbing from him three-quarters or more of what a good yeac 
may suddenly bring him. For, let me say it again, sudden earn- 
ings are very often the outcome of years of steady work. They 
are not like winning money in a lottery or a football pool. Aad, 
in any case, the present policy of taxation is short-sighted. A 
writer’s work rises out of what he is ; and if he is encouraged oc 
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forced to degenerate into a harassed creature, trying desperately 
to make ends meet, he is less likely to do good work and so bring, 
in the long run, money to the tax-gatherer. 


The next article in this series is by a miner, 


Dangerous Words 
By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


E are all prisoners of words: that is a truism, and I 

suppose there is no escape from it. We cannot do 

without labels ; and sooner or later the label takes 
charge and reality is amended to conform with it. All the more 
reason to be careful in choosing the labels. If I were asked to 
name the most dangerous word in the language, the word which 
in the last decade has done more harm than any other, my choice 
would be the Munich word “appeasement.” I put it into in- 
verted commas because it is not fit to stand without them. There 
are plenty of other words and phrases dangerous in different 
ways: democracy, self-determination, fair shares and many more 
besides. But “appeasement” seems fo me to be in a class by 
itself, not only because it is meaningless, but also because it is 
killing like a creeping weed a number of other words which used 
to mean something: negotiation, bargaining, conciliation, accom- 
modation, compromise. Our values 4re being killed with them. 

To object to the appeasement complex now is to be accused, 
immediately, of refusing to learn from history. Almost all of 
us, we are told, were taken in at Munich time, and that sort of 
thing must never happen again. Almost all of us were not ; and 
it is surely time that legend was scotched. A far greater number 
of Englishmen than was reflected either in Hansard or in the 
newspaper headlines objected with extreme bitterness to the 
German policy of H.M.G. in 1938. It was called “ appease- 
ment” ; but in plain English it was selling the pass. And what 
seems to have happened now is that those who thought it was a 
good idea to sell the Czechs on that occasion, and invented a 
label to square their consciences, are now so filled with remorse 
that the very idea of making concessions to anyone anywhere 
at any time reminds them of their own great error, which they 
called “ appeasement.” And so the whole apparatus of negotia- 
tion and compromise, which is the foundation of any civilised 
society, has fallen into disgrace. 

Men at all times have been ready to die for a word or a phrase ; 
and women, they say, have watched them go with a sort of 
exasperated awe. But at least most of the battle-cries of the past 
have meant something. King and country, God and right, 
honour, justice, freedom—all these are big words which reflect 
decent emotions in the individual heart, and stand, if a little 
pompously, for principles worth dying for. It was a downward 
step when politicians with a vested interest in a particular con- 
stitutional device asked us to fight for democracy, which, to put 
it mildly, can hardly be presented as an absolute principle, or 
even as an immemorial aspect of the British way of life. But 
the new catchword stands for the negation of everything. It has 
reduced our statesmen to the condition in which all they can do 
is to strike rigid attitudes and wait until they are pushed off the 
board ; and although we have not been asked to die for it yet, 
the day may well come when we shall be. Then we shall pre- 
sumably be required to march to the conquest of Siberia with 
banners blazing “No Appeasement!” To the wondering 
mouzhik that will seem quite homelike—* Death to the Cannibal 
Invaders! ” Ais banners will scream—but most of us, I imagine, 
if we have to have slogans, would prefer “ St. George for Eng- 
Jand.” It would at least have the merit of reminding us that 
what we are interested in is the survival of this country. 

We are supposed to have practised “ appeasement” towards 
Russia at Yalta and subsequently. We did nothing of the kind: 
we sold Poland down the river to keep Russia in the war, and so 
on. We made a bargain, which for a variety of reasons turned 
out to be a bad bargain, and probably an unnecessary one. But 
one bad bargain, or even a whole series of them, does not invali- 
gate the principle of bargaining. When a business-man is sold 
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a pup he does not adopt a high mural tone, wrap himself up in 
a cloud, and refuse to bargain again as long as he lives: he 
resolves to do better next time. There is all the difference in 
the world between throwing an ally to the wolves and diplomatic 
bargaining of the old-fashioned kind. There is no magic middle 
course between compromise and war. In face of another Power 
whose interests and ambitions conflict with our own, we have to 
decide between bargaining on the one hand and conquest or sub- 
mission on the other. When we have decided against a war of 
conquest, the fact that we do not believe in the good faith of the 
other party is neither here nor there. Nor is the fact that agree- 
ment is difficult and, if reached at all, likely to prove conditional 
and fleeting. Nobody expects Mr. Morrison, for example, to 
build for all time. 

But too many exalted representatives of the West in general, 
and this country in particular, talk and behave like prima donnas 
who will not perform at all unless they get their own way in 
everything. It is impossible not to wonder whether they them- 
selves may not be at least partly to blame for their repeated 
failures ; but it is something like treason to ask this question 
aloud, so firmly established is the new convention that our 
leaders, instead of being ashamed of themselves for allowing 
foreigners to out-manoeuvre them, should receive our warmest 
sympathy in their distress. Why should they? Of course, it is easy 
for Mr. Gromyko to make rings round Messrs. Davies, Parodi 
and Jessup ; he has the destructive brief. Of course, the Kremlin 
is a hot-bed of iniquity. The motives and methods of Whitehall 
and Pennsylvania Avenue as seen from the Red Square are not 
remarkable for their selflessness and purity ; but this does not 
inhibit Soviet statesmen from trying to get the better of us, and 
sometimes succeeding. 

The real trouble with the “ No Appeasement ” slogan, it seems 
to me, is not that it gives away too little, but that it gives away 
too much. It ties the hands ; it denies all freedom of manoeuvre ; 


it stands for the blocking defensive ; it gives the other man his- 


choice of ground. The Russians are good on their own ground. 
They are excellent chess-players. Given a fixed board with 64 
squares they may be trusted to win. But why should we play 
on their board? Only, surely, because we are more interested 
in blocking every trivial pawn, regardless of its real importance, 
than in playing our own game on our own ground and with our 
own rules. 

Of course, there are other aspects of the present absurd situa- 
tion vis-a-vis the Russians. We are afraid of being taken in. But 
how, at this time of day, can we conceivably be taken in? We 
know that every move the Russians make is intended for the 
Russian advantage, and because of this, because we credit Stalin 
and his friends with superhuman prescience, it never occurs to us 
that with careful handling a move made for the Russian advan- 
tage might very well be turned to our own. We know that if the 
Russians seek accommodation this will not indicate a change of 
heart but only a change of tactics. But is it not possible at least 
to try to exploit that change of tactics for ourselves? 

In the service of the new slogan we have become muscle-bound 
and dull. It is so much easier to block one’s opponent’s initiative 
than to develop an initiative of one’s own, which might ‘even, 
giddy thought, involve provisional and tactical concessions. This 
country was once renowned for its capacity for cool-headed 
manoeuvre and intrigue. I wonder what Salisbury or Disraeli 
would have thought of our present form, when the only weapon 
in our armoury appears to be the clinch. There was never, it 
seems to me, in the history of these islands a more promising 
opportunity for manoeuvre and the exercise of wits. Of course, 
we are tied to America, which still has a good deal to learn in 
these matters. But we can hardly blame the Americans for the 
present stalemate while we ourselves regard our duty as well done 
when we can proudly point to the fact that we have not budged 
an inch from this or that position—forgetting that the position 
was dictated by the Russians, who have since moved off else- 
where, leaving us still standing in fixed attitudes of scandalised 
protest, unappeasing, and saved only from destruction by m‘s- 
takes on the other side. We should not rely on those alone. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ALKING last week through the strait orifice that leads 

from Fleet Street to the Inner Temple, I observed a tall 

ladder propped against a building under repair. The 
feet of the ladder projected across the alley, leaving but a tiny 
passage between themselves and the opposite wall. As I 
approached this obstruction I was shocked to observe that the 
jurisconsults, returning to their chambers for the luncheon 
interval, hesitated when they approached the ladder: instead of 
taking the direct course under the ladder’s span, they stepped 
sideways and walked round the by-pass provided at its feet. I 
paused for a moment and watched with dismay this stream of 
learned men returning from the Law Courts to their luncheon. 
There were old men and young men ; there were solicitors’ clerks 
carrying brief-cases and barristers’ clerks carrying things in blue 
baize bags ; there were youthful aspirants fresh from the univer- 
sity with neat butterfly collars and pin-striped legs ; there were 
K.C.s and King’s Proctors and Remembrancers and Benchers 
and Serjeants and solicitors and judges, and even, for all I could 
tell, members of the Chancery Bar. Yet one and all, when they 
saw that ladder, did they pause and walk aside. “ Here,” I said 
to myself, “ are men of profound erudition who have been trained 
and conditioned to apply the principles of reason to the vicissi- 
tudes of human life. Yet when they encounter a ladder, they are 
afraid to walk under it, and will, at inconvenience to themselves, 
make a wide detour in order to avert the evil eye. If 1 were to 
stop and ask one of them the reason for this ridiculous conduct, 
they would titter foolishly and reply that they did not wish to 
have paint or bricks dropped upon their heads. Yet even as they 
said this, they would know that they were telling a lie. Their 
motives are not motives of security; they are superstitious 
motives. Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


- * * * 


I have no idea at all why a learned judge, returning from the 
Law Courts to his Chambers, should regard a ladder as taboo. 
I am prepared to believe that the Egyptians were wont to repre- 
sent a dead Pharaoh mounting on a ladder to heaven in the 
semblance of Osiris. I am even prepared to believe that the 
Jewish theologians, afraid lest their students might become in- 
fected by foreign myths, laid it down that ladders, in their 
mythology, should be taboo. In the twentieth chapter of Exodus 
some supplementary recommendations are added to the Ten 
Commandments, and among them the injunction in verse 26: 
“Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar, that thy 
nakedness be not discovered thereon.” I find it difficult to sup- 
pose that members of the Bench or Bar, on returning to luncheon, 
would call to mind this somewhat obscure passage from Exodus ; 
yet even if they did so, they would, with their acute powers of 
analysis, realise that the prohibition was aimed, not at people 
who went under ladders, but at people who climbed up them. 
Moreover, if disturbed by the threat implied, they might, with 
their wonderful faculty for quoting relevant precedents, reply 
that when Jacob went to sleep near Beer-sheba he had a dream 
about angels ascending and descending a ladder, and that this 
dream was regarded by the patriarch as a good, not as a bad, 
omen. In fact, he celebrated the occasion by pouring oil upon 
the Stone of Destiny which he had used as his pillow. To any 
legal mind these two Biblical examples would seem to cancel 
each other out. Ladders, it must be admitted, did play a signi- 
ficant part in the cult of Mithras. But what English lawyer need 
be frightened of encountering Ahriman, or even Osiris, at 
luncheon-time on June 29th, 1951, in King’s Bench Walk? 

* * * * 


Magic irritates me, and I defy taboos. I will cross the street 
in order to walk under a ladder and thus demonstrate to my 
fellow-citizens that enlightenment is more than a mere phrase. If 
I find that we are thirteen at dinner | am always the first to rise. 





I am not given to killing magpies, or bringing May into the 
house, or cherishing horseshoes ; but if I desired to do any of 
these things I should not be deterred by any superstitious inhibi- 
tions. In fact, I have no faith at all in necromancy, alectryo¢ 
mancy cledonomancy, axinomancy, coscinomancy, catoptro¢ 
mancy, extispicy or hepatoscopy. It is for me a sad reflection 
that men of courage and education can ever have been influenced 
by such barbaric forms of divination. When I consider the 
number of taboos that man has invented in order further to com- 
plicate an ‘already intricate existence, I experience an almost 
Lucretian indignation. Why should men and women, in different 
localities and at different periods, have regarded as unlucky such 
things as crossed knives, white horses, black cats, faces, hair, 
personal names, broken mirrors, Fridays, the number thirteen 
and the parents of twins? For some of these taboos there are 
obvious religious explanations, but the others confound even the 
knowledge of Sir James Frazer. Why were the unhappy Kings 
of Ireland not allowed on Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays to do 
things that they were obliged to do on Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days? Why were they not permitted, when visiting Dublin, to 
sleep on the left side? Why had they to avoid meeting a piebald 
horse? No wonder that, preoccupied as they were with this 
tangle of ritual, they had not time to rule their provinces. 
* . . * 

The Greeks had an excellent name for superstition; they 
called it “ Deisidaimonia” or “ dread of deities.” Superstition 
was rightly condemned by all the later humanists. Plutarch, that 
most intelligent man, describes it in his Moralia as “ an emotional 
idea and an assumption productive of a fear which utterly 
humbles and crushes a man.” Cicero, although himself an 
augur, has in the De Divinatione poked heavy Tusculan fun at 
the auspices and auguries in which the Romans, although with 
diminishing conviction, still indulged. He is specially con- 
temptuous about the sacred chickens who, if they gobbled their 
food greedily, were deemed to have provided a “ tripudium” or 
sacred omen. His brother Quintus is sharply snubbed for sug- 
gesting that Crassus was defeated and killed by the Parthians 
because he ignored such warnings. Cicero rightly esteemed it 
unworthy of a civilised man to imagine that high destinies could 
be affected by the feeding habits of birds obtained from a 
poulterer. “ Hoc igitur,” he remarks magnificently, although in 
another context, “ per gallinas luppiter tantae civitati signum 
dabat? ”—* Do you really believe that Jupiter would have used 
chickens to manifest his will to so mighty a State?” How comes 
it, he asks moreover, that different countries interpret the condi- 
tions of the entrails of animals in different ways? The man who 
in Rome would be precluded from embarking on a voyage or 
marrying his daughter because a goat’s liver was found to show 
a cleft or fissure, would in Armenia be much encouraged by this 
unusual symptom. “ Myths,” Cicero concludes, “can have no 
place in philosophy.” 

* * * * 

I agree with Burke that “ superstition is the religion of feeble 
minds,” but what puzzles me is that so many men and women, 
whose minds are certainly not feeble, should still be frightened 
if a mirror smashes or they upset the salt. There are, of course, 
certain taboos that are not mythical but based upon scientific 
observation. It is demonstrably necessary, if one has uttered 
some careless boast, to strike the table three times sharply, to, 
murmur the German word “ Unberufen,” and thus to avert the, 
penalties of hubris. It is equally essential not to see the new 
moon for the first time through glass, other than that provided for 
optical purposes. It is prudent and pious to greet the first of 
every month by murmuring the word “ Rabbits” reverently to 
oneself. It is highly dangerous to walk on cracks in pavements, 
Such practices do not derive from superstition ; they are essential 
precautions handed down to us by the wisdom of our ancestors, 
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THEATRE 


By Willie . Shakespeare. 


'« The Winter’s Tale.” 


(Phoenix.) 


Tuis play has a sort of cheerful slovenliness, like an essay written 
by a schoolboy in the last week of term. At times a craftsman’s 
conscience would seem to have pricked the author, causing him to 
swerve towards plausibility ; but as far as the development of the 
plot is concerned his motto seems to have been “ Anything goes,” 
and he would, I think, have immensely appreciated the artistry 
with which Mr. John Moffatt delivers, towards the end of the play, 
a long speech into which Shakespeare has crammed the contents 
of three or four scenes which he simply couldn't be bothered to 
write. 

But for all its structural shortcomings The Winter's Tale has 
eminence, charm, of an indefinably old-fashioned kind, and Mr. 
Peter Brooke's production discovers in it a certain strength as well. 
Most of this stems from Mr. Gielgud’s very fine performance as 
Leontes, whose jealousy is so unquestionably real and terrible that 
we are not worried by the fact that its causes are flimsy and its 
consequences far-fetched. He is well partnered by Miss Diana 
Wynyard’s handsome and long-suffering Hermione and Miss Flora 
Robson's staunch Paulina (though I am not sure that Shakespeare 
did not see this officious lady as a slightly more comic character 
than Miss Robson makes her). 

The rustics are a pleasant, friendly lot. Mr. George Howe is an 
intensely likeable shepherd, Mr. Philip Gerard does well as his son 
and Miss Virginia McKenna looks very pretty as his royal ward. 
My. George Rose is a good Autolycus, investing the trickster with 
the right kind of gipsy panache ; and we should all like to have seen 
more of the bear who—though not, as I am sure he was in the 
original production, a real bear—looked a very fetching carnivore. 

Theatre-goers would be ill-advised to miss this distinguished pro- 
duction of a rarely acted play. 

« Penny Plain.” An Intimate Revue. (St. Martin’s.) 

THe marksmen are talented, the rate of fire leaves nothing to be 
desired ; but some of the ammunition is not very good, and in the 
choice of targets there is a lack of ambition and perhaps also of 
the common touch. It is for the last two reasons that one comes 
away from a pleasant, highly civilised entertainment with a very 
slight feeling of deprivation. So many things begin well—a sketch 
about the Foreign Office, a ballad about the rich, a formula for the 
sort of family play that Miss Dodie Smith and others write with 
such expertise ; we settle down to enjoy them; we do enjoy them. 
But we expected to enjoy them more; the dish is never quite as 
good as the menu promised or the ingredients seem to guarantee. 

For all that it would be a great mistake to miss Penny Plain, for 





“The Spectator,” July 5th, 1851 


Tue grand result of the Irish census realises the darkest fore- 
boding. The report about to be published will, it is said, show 
that the actual population of the island is little in excess of 
6,500,000. The aggregate returns of the three preceding 
censuses were—8,175,124 in 1841, 7,767,401 in 1831, and 
6,801,827 in 1821. It is now understood that the returns for 
1831 and 1821 were exaggerated: still there can be little doubt 
that the population of Ireland is not greater now than it was 
thirty years ago; and it is certain that it has diminished by a 
full million and a half during the last ten years. ... The folly 
and apathy of long years of bad government and social mis- 
management have been awfully visited on that unhappy 
country. The past, however, except for purposes of warning, 
is past for ever. The decimation of the inhabitants of Ireland 
had rendered their case more manageable. Death and dispersion 
have been busiest among the classes who were least susceptible 
of change. The land cannot now be said to be overpeopled ; 
and as the proportion of the very old and the very young 
among the remnant is unusually large, the increase among the 
“mere Irish” cannot for some years be very rapid. Now is 
the time for promoting with effect earnest and judicious 


measures for elevating the socia] condition of the inhabitants 
of the sister island. 
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then you would never hear Miss Joyce Grerfell, as avery young 
lady up from the country, having a {éte-d-téte soliloquy with an 
imaginary author, who although we cannot see him becomes almost 
more real than Miss Grenfell herself. You would deny yourself, 
too, the pleasure of Miss Rose Hill’s personification of an immensely 
popular singer who has the ill-luck to be tone-deaf, of Mr. Max 
Adrian’s versatile and slightly waspish urbanity and of Miss Marjorie 
Dunkel’s unerring parodies of our leading actresses. Not to see 
Penny Plain would be a mistake, though to see it may entail, for 
a few, some slight aftermath of disappointment. Perer FLemine. 


BALLET 


José Greco and His Company of Spanish Dancers, (Sadler's Wells.) 


Tue José Greco Ballet continues to delight its audiences at Sadler's 
Wells, but on Monday night the latter seemed to agree with me that 
Carmen was a tactical error. It is an old cry, this protest against 
the lifting of a work out of the medium in which it was originally 
conceived and the fitting of it into another, but time and time again 
the cry is justified. The richness, in fact the whole essence, of the 
opera is lost and not replaced in this tightly compressed and pruned 
dance version of Carmen. The attempt was gallant, never artistically 
offensive and often beautiful pictorially, but it failed to move the 
audience as the dancers themselves seemed unmoved. Even Greco 
himself was unable to bring Carmen to life except in the brief 
passage leading to the stabbing of the heroine. 

Thinking over Greco's achievements now that his season is about 
to enter its fourth and last week, his attempt at Carmen is all the 
more surprising. Not only has he shown his supreme quality as a 
performer but also, and nearly approaching the same high level, 
his sensibility as choreographer and artistic director. He has 
expressed his belief, in the beautiful Zorongo and La Petenera, that 
Spanish dancing need not be confined to traditional arrangements 
and ideas but may be used over a wider field. Both of these works 
are little masterpieces, the first inspired by a poem of Lorca’s, the 
second based on a Spanish legend, and the two set to music by the 
company’s pianist Roger Machado. This is how it should be and 
why the choice of Carmen i# a surprise. LILLIAN Browse. 


CINEMA 


“ Bird of Paradise.” (Leicester Square.) “ Dear Brat.” (Plaza.) 


Bird of Paradise is a Hawaiian romance into which a whole heap 
of information on Polynesian customs and superstitions has been 
pushed. During the first half of this extremely lengthy Technicolor 
one cannot understand what it is that prevents one from taking up 
residence in the South Seas, where life seems one heavily-scented 
round of pleasure and the tax-collector never calls. In this Eden 
I could spend the morning slowly plaiting a little basket, humming 
to myself and occasionally taking a swig from a coconut, and in the 
afternoon I could do some stimulating surf-boarding or make a 
garland. The secrets of my heart I would expose to all, wearing a 
white flower behind my ear until I fell in love, when I would 
exchange it for a red, and if my love cooled and I got bored with 
the whole exhausting business I would let you know by wearing 
a modest green earpiece. None of those tiresome explanations. No 
compromises, 

However, the second half of this picture shows us all too clearly 
why it is very much safer to stay in Leicester Square. Miss Debra 
Paget, the daughter of an island chief, has fallen in love with a 
visiting Frenchman, M. Louis Jourdan; but not only are there a 
number of unbreakable taboos, the most frustrating of which must 
surely be the taboo on speaking, except with the eyes, to one’s 
beloved, but in order to placate the gods, who do not approve of 
miscegenation, Miss Paget has to walk barefoot through fire. She 
succeeds in doing this, thus proving the purity of her love, but the 
element, alas, catches up with her in the end. As a living sacrifice 
to the gods and to save her people she takes a stately dive into an 
erupting volcano. Let us stay right where we are and be thankful. 

The picture is written and directed by Mr. Delmer Daves and 
was shot on the spot. Some of the photography is beautiful, and 
it is so sincerely presented that it seems considerably less foolish 
than most sarong symphonies. Pretty silly all the same. 

You may have seen those two chronicles of family life called 
Dear Ruth and Dear Wife, so Dear Brat, which is their successor, 
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will not surprise you, nor, perhaps, send you running and leaping 
to the Plaza. Nevertheless, though this is simply a variation on a 
well-worn theme, that of adolescence which in its zeal to put the 
world aright puts its relatives into ridiculous situations, the film is 
pleasant and friendly. 

Miss Mona Freeman, the daughter of a Senator, Mr. Edward 
Arnold, brings home a paroled convict, Mr. Lyle Bettger, to work 
in the garden, her commendable wish being to give him a fresh 
start in life, dangerous and subject to fits of rage as he may be. 
The Senator, ever with an eye to politics, perceives that he will do 
wrong if he sacks the man and equally wrong if he keeps him, 
and it is on this dilemma’s horns that the film is balanced. That 
it occasionally topples over into farce, and that one becomes 
fatigued with the arguments, cries, bawlings-out and general con- 
fusion—Mr. Billy de Wolfe and a brace of baby twins do not detract 
from the noise—is true, but if one likes families and the minutiae 
of their daily lives, likes sharing with them the nightly hanging of 
the hat on the rack, the daily delivery of the papers, the steady 
imromantic beat of elderly hearts and the familiar nitwittedness of 
children, this film will serve its purpose. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


In November, 1948, I received a letter, signed Till Eulenspiegel and 
giving “ Nibelheim 999” as telephone-number. The writer protested 
against my “ presumptuous notions” about Wagner, and decorated 
me with the title, which I have prized ever since, of “ London's 
Pocket Hanslick,” warning me at the same time that I was in danger 
of incurring the last indignity of which homo Wagneriensis is 
capable and seeing myself “ classified” as London's Pocket Beck- 
messer. I am not quite clear as to the exact shade of insult implied 
by the “ pocket.” I am reminded that, as music critic, I am a 
pygmy beside the giant Hanslick ; that is as clear as it is true. But 
a pygmy Beckmesser ? 

However, the Covent Garden production of Meistersinger went 
far to reconciling me to even this fate, so admirable was the Beck- 
messer of Benno Kusche. If, I felt, I can play my ugly and 
ludicrous part in the musical world with half that art and under- 
standing—a pocket-edition cannot hope for more—I shall have done 
well: and better a good Beckmesser than an indifferent Walter. 
Peter Anders was not quite that, but he had not the sheer beauty 
of voice or the winningness that should put us as deeply under 
his spell as Wagner intended. 

Elisabeth Grummer’s Eva was charmiag, fresh and youthful to 
eve as well as ear, and, if her voice lacked the perfect roundness and 
warmth of the ideal Eva, it was nevertheless firm and clear, and 
she used it with fine intelligence. Warmth and roundness—the 
mellow, golden, autumnal quality—were more seriously lacking 
in Karl Kamann’s Sachs, who was more impressive in wrath than 
in tenderness or meditation. Murray Dickit was excellently cast 
as David and Constance Shacklock an attractive Magdalene. 
Ludwig Weber was a powerful Pogner, though after hearing his 
Gurnemanz | was a little disappointed in the actual quality of his 
voice. For beauty of tone is the first requisite in Meistersinger, and 
without it the singers run a double risk of coming off bad seconds 
to the orchestra, to whom Wagner has given so fabulous a wealth 
—-fabulous both in quantity and quality—which never ceases to flow 
from beginning to end. 


AUTUMN ©& WINTER in 
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The work is, by all human as opposed to Wagnerian standards 
and pace Till Eulenspiegel, far too long for intelligent listening, and 
encourages that passive, hypnotised attitude which is the occupa- 
tional disease of all perfect Wagnerites. Meistersinger is the most 
German of all Wagner’s music-dramas, German in its Gothic insis- 
tence on detail, and its primitive humour, and most German of all in 
the picture of the simple, forthright, noble German character that 
it “sells” first to the Germans themselves and then to the world 
(with what disastrous results). It is the highest tribute to Wagner's 
music that it can make us overlook or forget, at least for long 
stretches, the fustian boredom of his reconstructed Old Nuremberg 
—really more intolerable than the Old Vienna of the operettas— 
the fantastic archaeology of the Mastersingers’ rules and the “ ham” 
intrigues of the plot, so familiar from the old Italian comedy where 
they are treated with so much more wit and grace. 


But the music—that, too, is unmistakably German in its robust- 
ness of intellectual and sensual vitality, its masculine lyricism, its 
plethora of invention and its untiring delight in pure beauty of 
sound, At Covent Garden Sir Thomas Beecham set out this display 
of wealth with all the loving and intelligent enthusiasm that it 
demands, and drew from the orchestra not perhaps the full splendour 
that his own Royal Philharmonic might have achieved but some 
very fine playing. MARTIN COOPER, 


ART 


Tue exhibition of works by William Hogarth, organised for the 
Festival of Britain by the Arts Council and on view at the Tate 
Gallery until July 29th, is the first major exhibition accorded him 
since 1814 and provides a rare opportunity of seeing many pictures 
usually in America, in the Royal collection, or in private ownership. 
Writing in the catalogue, Mr. R. B. Beckett appears to belittle unduly 
Hogarth’s claim to be regarded as “ the father of English art” (for 
which in ‘a broad sense a good case can be made). However, Mr. 
Philip James properly describes him as “ the first great native English 
easel-painter "—and this is not the place to argue his merits, which 
to artists must always appear very great. (When Whistler provoca- 
tively described Charles Keene as “ the greatest English artist since 
Hogarth” he was paying the highest compliment he knew.) We 
look back to him proudly not only as the pioneer of our native 
painting but also as one who, in the different phases of his career, 
showed what could be achieved by perseverance and by skilful 
adaptation to circumstances, without the advantages of private 
fortune or subsidy. It is a pity that, on this occasion, complete 
sets of his serial pictures could not have been brought over to the 
Tate from the Soane Museum and the National Gallery ; but the 
portraits and conversation pieces are admirably represented 
(Morning and The Broken Fan must not be missed), while many 
of the little-known sketches (notably King George I] and his 
Family, The Beautiful Drummeress, The Outraged Musician, and 
The Masked Ball at Wanstead Assembly) are masterly examples of 
a technique that now seems far in advance of its time. The visitor 
on his way out should notice Calais Gate and The Stay-maker, 
which, with other examples from the Tate’s permanent collection, 
hang in Room 1. 

The Arts Council is also responsible for an important exhibition 
of the tempera paintings of William Blake which can be seen at 
4, St. James’s Square until July 21st. The temperas are comparatively 
little known ; they have a decided attraction and charm which may 
make them more persuasive than the water-colours in converting 
some half-hearted people to an enjoyment of Blake. Several of these 
paintings, including two of the most interesting, The Spiritual Con- 
dition of Man (the largest picture Blake ever painted) and that 
intricate allegory, The Sea of Time and Space, have recently been 
cleaned with success. It is fortunate that these delicate temperas 
escaped the rigours of those American cleaning methods which have 
been practised with such controversial results at one of our great 
galleries, and fell instead into the careful hands of Dr. Johann Hell, 
whose skilful and sensitive treatment of many outstanding works 
has earned him the gratitude of all art-lovers since he came to 
live in London shortly before the 1939-45 war. The long-shaped 
picture of Chaucer and the Canterbury Pilgrims, with its cool, well- 
blended colouring (No. 5), and a group of mellow and glowing 
smaller paintings (Nos. 14, 17, 18, 19) also deserve special notice. 
The visitor’s attention is drawn to the new facsimile edition of 
Blake’s Jerusalem, a magnificent achievement just published by the 
Trianon Press with colour plates by Jacomet & Cie, of Paris (price: 
30 guineas). Derek HUDSON. 
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Cable and Wireless Ltd own the whole Commonwealth ocean cable 
network and quite a large slice of the world’s total cable mileage. In 
fact, the Company control 180,000 miles of submarine cable, maintain- 
ing and developing it where necessary by their own fleet of eight cable- 
ships. The external telecommunications of most of the Crown Colonies 


“are operated by the Company. 

A message from Britain to the Gold Coast, for example, would be 
dispatched by the G.P.O. via the Company’s cable and would be received 
by the Company’s operator in Accra. By cable and by wireless, the 


Company maintain the essential communications not only of the Common- 
wealth, but of many foreigni countries where they hold concessions. 


KEY TO PHOTOGRAPHS. Top: Left to Right—ointing a cable. A ship's 
officer plotting the position of a cableship. Taking sextant angles from the 
bridge of a cableship. Lett—A_ section of a control panel in a telegraph 
station. Deck machinery drawing a length of cable aboard a cableship. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LTD 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 70 
Report by Richard Usborne 





sat 


A prize of £5 was offered for a ballade with refrain 
Etonians like Shelley.” 
hirty seemed to me a good entry. Ballades are an absorbing 
torture to write, and to get right. They take time. Cyrano prob- 
bly spent hours in the locker-room with a rhyming dictionary 
producing his “impromptu” for the duel. Entries here 
mostly jovial. It was difficult to be anything else with that 
and “smelly” was too obvious a rhyme. (Nobody used 
ir Gerald Kelly. I'd have thought that, as an O. E., he was a 
Michael Albery would have won a prize if his beginning 
ad equalled his end: — 
“ And lords like Byron, far renowned 
But dead in Missolonghi’s mélée, 
All high of. heart on whom fate frowned, 
All Old Etonians like Shelley. 
ENvVoy 
“Prince Jesus, whom with thorns men crowned, 
Sound for lost souls a last reveille, 
That yet with thine elect be found 
Some Old Etonians like Shelley.” 
On the jovial side The Rev. P. A. Schofield’s envoy was pleasing: — 
“ Prince, you were once at Eton bred 
(Until expelled for kissing Nellie). 
Don't you still read ‘Queen Mab’ in bed ? 
All Old Etonians like Shelley.” 
And S. Owen's: 
“ Provost, there’s treason in the place ! 
Though most of us like Miss Corelli 
And all of us like Hadley Chase, 
Some Old Etonians like Shelley.” 
And J. B. B. Aris’s: — 
“ Prince, learn to show a humble air 
When trumpets sound the last reveille ; 
For lords like Russell will be there 
And Old Etonians like Shelley.” 


belore 
were 
refrain 


. 
prt.) 
j 


First prize to P. M., who not only ingeniously tweaked the punc- 
tuation of the refrain, but saddled herself with the fearful task of 
finding thirteen rhymes for Eton; and still managed to keep a 
certain melody going to the end. Second prizes to C. R. Dean, 
though I'm not sure I see the drift of his envoy, and D. L. L. 
Clarke (unfortunately no room for his entry). 
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FIRST PRIZE 
(P. M.) 

They say the field of Waterloo 
Was won upon the fields of Eton, 
And in the race to dare and do 
The old school tie was never beaten 
But menus then had much more meat on 
For armies, marching on their belly. 
Our modern diet, mainly wheaten, 
Suits Old Etonians like Shelley 


Who to his training proved untrue,— 
In foreign lands became effete on 
The starchy fare and acid brew 
Of Greek and Cypriot and Cretan, 
You cannot be a great athlete on 
A course of grapes and vermicelli 

4n English beef-steak with pommes frites on 
Good Old Etonians like, Shelley | 
Such heroes’ food he did eschew 
And though Olympus he’s a seat on, 
He sips the thin ambrosial dew 
And has no stomach to compete on 
The Campus, where the air blows sweet on 
The amaranthine, asphodelly 
Idvilic lairs of the Elite—on 
No old Etonians like Shelley. 

Envoy 

Prince, though his poems we repeat on 
Occasion, at an Old Boys’ mélée, 
This fact, | pray you, be discreet on, 
No Old Etonians /ike Shelley. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(C. R. DEAN) 


Though Byron reigns supreme at Harrow 
And Athens worships at his shrine, 
Eton, whose mind is somewhat narrow, 
Would gladly see his fame decline. 
Italians think Keats divine, 
Ihe counterpart of Botticelli 
In colour, feeling and design— 
But Old Etonians like Shelley. 
Canada deems “I shot an arrow ™ 
Longfellow’s best. The Argentine 
In Wordsworth finds a “ winsome marrow,” 
And loves the “lesser celandine.” 
China reads Marlowe's mighty line; 
Milton is popular in Delhi; 
Paris considers Pope is fine— 
But Old Etonians like Shelley. 
“Mollie Malone” and famous barrow 
Are heard when Dublin students dine ; 
Says Edinburgh, “ Braes of Yarrow,” 
While Cardiff “ Clementine” 
Harvard and Yale sing “ Adeline,” 
And men of Bristol chorus “ Nellie”; 
Heidelberg sticks to “Wacht am Rhein” 
But Old Etonians like Shelley. 

Envoy 
Prince, do not think me asinine, 
Nor shake with laughter in your belly. 
Who can disprove this view of mine 
But Old Etonians like Shelley? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 73 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 
may still be—pure English enthusiasts whe tried 
Anglo-Saxon for foreign words—e.g. folkwain 
whimwork for filigree, ungothroughsomeness for 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is ofjered 
for twelve lines from a narrative poem (storytelling wordsong) about 
ontemporary town life, in which the language is thus purged to the 
fullest degree possible of strangerly abroadborrowings. 
Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
I8th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
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The Festival Spirit 
Lets be gay 
Goodbye to sorrow 
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LETTERS TO 


Making Ends Meet 


Sm—yYour series Making Ends Meet is most interesting. Quite a 
large proportion of the clergy are, I think, readers of the Spectator, 
and they will be specially interested in the article in the June 22nd issue. 
Might I plicase be allowed to make a few comments, The incumbent 
who writes the article has a far higher income than the great majority 
of the clergy, as indeed he admits in his last sentence. He himself lives 
im a town. May I present the case of a country parson? My work 
bas taken me to quite a thousand parishes in the last twenty years, and 
there is no doubt that the most pressing problem before the Church is to 
maintain sufficient number of clergy to keep the parish system going. 
At the present moment it is in real danger of breaking down. Some 
people seem to imagine that living in the country is cheaper than the 
town. In the case of the clergy it is far more expensive. So many of 
the country rectories and vicarages are absurdly large and inconvenient, 
far more so than those in the town. The cost of repairs and upkeep 
including interior decoration is now so large that it is crippling 
when coupled with rates. Very few country clergy have only one 
church, and it is quite usual now to have three. In such cases a car is 
@ necessity, if the work is to be done properly. 

The Archdeacon of Ely, in a speech to the Diocesan Conference, pointed 
eut that after deducting the necessary sum for dilapidations, repairs, car, 
and other expenses allowed by the income-tax authorities, plus income 
tax, the country parson with £4 a week clear to live on is about the 
average. There are very few manual workers in this financial position. 
It may be asked how are the clergy carrying on. The answer is that in most 
cases they have a certain amount of private means, though the propor- 
tion of those without private means is steadily increasing. By selling 
furniture and other property a certain amount of money is sometimes 
obtained ; this state of affairs, however, cannot continue. Unless the 
laity of the Church of England are prepared to provide money to give 
clergy a living wage, there will be very few clergy left in the future. An 
assistant master without a degree teaching in a primary school is paid 
very much more than the great majority of clergy, and his expenses in 
connection with his work are of necessity much lower. Most of the 
clergy have had long and expensive training, and surely it is not too 
much to ask that the rate of pay for all clergy should in future be the 
same as teachers in primary and secondary schools. Unless this is done, 
the breakdown of the parish system in the country is inevitable. When 
H comes to five country parishes under the care of one man, surely 
that is the beginning of the end of the parish system. 

Few people seem to realise the amount of work required in a country 
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THE EDITOR 


parish. The other day I met an incumbent who came to a country 
parish from a chaplaincy in the Army. He told me he thought he would 
have time to do some theological study, but he has been kept so busy 
for the last five years in his country parish that this has been impossible. 
A friend of mine who has to do his garden—a large one—himself and 
also paints and decorates his vicarage, in the summer quite regularly 
Starts the day by saying matins in his church soon after 5 a.m., for that 
is the only way of fitting in all his work.—Yours truly, 
COUNTRY REcToR. 





Sir,—Mr. M. D. Hay has put his finger on a point which it would be 
well for Church of England people to consider. So much money jn the 
Church of England is raised and spent on church luxuries instead of on 
the proper payment of the clergy. Not so long ago I saw a notice in a 
church appealing for £5,000 for the purpose of repairing and improving 
the organ. Frequently in these small west country parishes sums amount- 
ing to £1,000 or more are asked for remodelling the bells. It is plain that 
if such sums are raised nothing can be done for improving clerical] 
stipends. Organs and bells may be very desirable things, but it seems 
to me that far too much is spent on these when money should be raised 
for the better payment of the clergy. I do not see many answering the 
call to worship by the ringing of church bells, nor do I think that many 
are attracted by the booming of the organ through the echoing arches of 
our parish churches.—Yours truly, E. W. BURNELL. 
Dinder Rectory, Wells, Somerset. 


Sin.—I have been much interested in reading the articles and letters on 
this subject, although it has struck me that in some cases the ends, even 
in these days, ought to overlap pretty comfortably ; but what has moved 
me to write to you is the condescending ignorance displayed by M. D. 
Hay in your current issue. It is true that the Church of England has 
depended to an undue extent on the generosity of the past, but present- 
day difficulties have moved many of the laity to tackle the problem 
manfully. As to the collections, most of them have to be earmarked 
for the current expenses of the Church. We wish we could give more 
away ; the church or parish which confines its giving to its own needs 
is spiritually sick, if not dying. “Charity begins at home,” of which 
M. D. Hay seems to approve so highly, has in my judgement been 
responsible for more selfishness, personal and parochial, than any other 
phrase ever coined.—Yours faithfully, 
T. S. B. F. DE CHAUMONT. 
Stanton St. Quintin Rectory, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 


Sir,—The article by “A Civil Servant” on Making Ends Meet may 
leave a wrong impression, namely, that a salary of £900 after deduction 
of taxes is a typical or representative one. Actually, from what the writer 
of it says, it is that of the tiny minority composed of First Division 
officials of the rank of Principal and above. A typical salary in the 
Civil Service would be nothing like as much as £900 net.—Yours 
faithfully, J. M. SPAIGHrT. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey 


Sir,—When I used the expression “ working classes” in my letter which 
was published in the Spectator for June 22nd, I was by no means silly 
enough to suppose, as One of your correspondents seems to imagine, 
that other classes did no work or that their services were 
unnecessary. I used the expression in the sense in which it 3s 


usually used—as a convenient way of referring to a well-defined section 
of the conimunity, and since it is pretty generally understood exactly 
what the phrase implies I think its continued use is perfectly justified. 
What I did suggest was that perhaps the middle classes were over- 
estimating their importance and the value of the services they rendered, 
and that, absolutely and relatively, they have little to complain about. 
That, after reading very carefully the interesting replies to my letter in 
the Spectator last week, is still my opinion. 

I am aware that comparisons between gross money incomes are apt 
to be misleading, and no doubt professional and business-men are subject 
to liabilities which the ordinary worker escapes. But | do not think 
the difference between a salary and a weekly wage is sufficiently ap 


ciated. Three individual weekly wages totalling £17 are by no means 
the same thing as one fixed salary of £850 per year as “ A.P.” so gaily 
assumes—far from it. Also, I find that the valuable pension rights and 
generous holidays enjoyed in such predominantly middle-class employ- 
ments as the Civil Service are usually ignored when making comparisons. 

I should be the last person to deny the services which the middle classes 
have rendered (and still are rendering) in the way of cultural and 


voluntary activities. But I think the handing out of excessive incon 
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to the middle and upper classes is an unnecessarily expensive and 
uneconomical way of obtaining our cultural leaven. | think that increased 
leisure and educational opportunities for the workers will mean that we 
shall gain as much in this way as we shall lose. In fact, since the latter 
are numerically much stronger, we shall probably gain more. 

With the passing of political power to the working classes, some 
deterioration in the relative position of the middle classes was inevitable. 
In fact, if this power was used to the full, the position of the middle 
classes could be made much worse than it is, even if, under present cir- 
cumstances, the workers could not obtain any very great additional 
benefits themselves. I think it may be claimed that they have acted with a 
restraint which was hardly a distinguishing characteristic. of the middle 
class in the heyday of its political and economic power.—Yours faith- 
fully, F. BARBER. 

41 Gill Street, Netherton, Dudley, Worcs. 


Sir,—Mr. Barber, I feel sure, misinterprets the purpose of the articles 
Making Ends Meet. Like him 1 am an ordinary worker living in the 
midst of an essentially working-class district. And my income is only 
half that of the retired schoolmaster’s. But I think he is unfair to the 
Spectator. 

Several facts emerge from the articles which Mr. Barber does not 
seem to appreciate. An obvious one is that the authors have generally 
undertaken commitments and a way of life in better times (for them) 
than they can now afford; and the articles illustrate the social and 
functional changes in the middle classes which have taken place, and 
a variety of these people are.adapting their lives to meet them. 
The middle classes are, in general, living in reduced 
the working classes, in 


how 

Let us face it. 
circumstances compared with those they knew ; 
How, then, are the middle classes meeting this situa- 


general, are not 
; These 


tion ? Have their efforts any profound sociological implications 
questions are surely the background of the articles, and need not evoke 
Mr. Barber's spite and spleen.—Yours faithfully, G. W. Evans. 

9 Soudan Road, Battersea, SW ie 


Sir,—I have been for many years a most appreciative reader of the 
Spectator, but I think you are asking for trouble by Nos. I and IV of 
wae series Making Ends Meet. The retired headmaster seemed to me to 
be living in luxury on his net income of £800 a year, and neither he nor 
the civil servant with his £900 net should be included in this series. To 
spend nearly £6 a week on housekeeping, as the wife of the civil servant 
does, is to spend more than many people have for their total weekly 
income, and for two adults, two toddlers and an infant in arms, it seems 
to me an unnecessarily large amount. 

I am the elderly widow of a Church of Scotland minister, and am very 
well off compared with many other people, as my net income is about 
£350, my family is self-supporting, and my house is my own. Rates are 
heavy, and I find it impossible to do much in the way of repairs or 
redecorating, but I can get along all right. But for those who cannot, and 
for the reputation of your excellent paper, could you not confine yourself 
to articles from people who really do have difficulty in making ends meet 
and whose experiences and advice might be of great help to many of us?— 
Yours faithfully, HELEN S. NICOL. 

222 Springfield Road, Aberdeen. 
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Church Repairs and the State 


Sin,—I hope that Lord Kilmaine’s plea for help from the State for 
ancient churches may not be dismissed too lightly. Many of us clergy 
find ourselves in the position of being trustees of these very precious 
links with the past, and are prepared to give a great deal of attention, 
but not our whole attention, to the task of restoring them or keeping 
them in good condition. There is a danger that we may become merely 
“raisers of funds ” instead of ordained ministers of the Word and Sacra- 
ments 


lL wonder why it is necessary to view with such suspicion and horror 
the idea of help from the State. It would not be the first time that the 
State has helped the Church financially by a long way, and in recent 
years many of us will remember the help given by the State in purchas- 
ing the great Codex Sinaiticus, which was bought by this country on a 
fifty-fifty basis between the Government and voluntary subscriptions. In 
any case, it does seem to be quite unworthy of the Church to be 
frightened by fears of conditions which have not yet been laid down or 
even suggested. 

If I understood Lord Kilmaine’s plea correctly, it was that there should 
be co-operation between the State and voluntary gifts, and my own 
belief is that the country generally would strongly approve of this being 
done on a pound for pound basis. This would preserve the principle of 
voluntary giving and would also halve our anxieties. The figures given 
by the Archbishup of Canterbury were challenged in the Church 
Assembly. I believe that challenge was rightly made. The Archbishop's 
figures were the amounts which had been spent during 1950, but there 
is NO reason to suppose that those vast sums were raised entirely during 
1950, and there is a great difference between these two. 


I inally, let those who are opposed to any approach being made suggest 
other ways in which these great treasures of ours may be preserved, but 
do not let us blindly refuse to explore what would seem to be the most 
helpful possibility—Yours faithfully, Epwin A. Cook, 

Abbey Rectory, Bath. Archdeacon of Bath. 


B.Z. Brides 


Sir,—I have read Benjamin Richards’s B.Z. Brides with interest. He 
attempts to tell us who they are, where they come from and why they 
marry British troops. Perhaps you will allow me, as having taken a 
German girl to be my wife, to make comment. 


Firstly | would ask Mr. Richards why it is surprising how short-lived 
was the British policy of non-fraternisation immediately after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Secondly, would he not also consider it natural for the 
best sort of German girl to marry one of the British troops? 

I took my German wife over four years ago. She was not homeless, 
poor, without work or being forced to prostitution. But would Mr. 
Richards say I should have first given my wife a “ Fragebogen"? My 
marriage is indeed a happy one like many others. 

Where does Mr. Richards obtain his information from when he writes 
that illegitimate babies were liable to go hungry before food-rationing 
stopped in Germany because no one felt responsible for providing 
rations? Were the German authorities consulted on this point or is it 
that the knowledge I had of ration-cards being issued to provide rations 
for these children was pure myth? Will Mr. Richards please clarify the 
matter?—Yours faithfully, KENNETH SPOONER. 

35 Endsleigh Road, Ealing, W.13. 


‘ Rules for Adoption 


Sir,—Mrs. Frankenburg writes about one hindrance to adoption; I 
should like to draw attention to another. A friend and I. both unmarried 
and sharing a house, decided a short time ago, to try to adopt two little 
girls. We knew that, quite rightly, no society would allow us to adopt 
babies, as we could not provide the normal family set-up, but, while 
knowing that what we offered could only be second best, we thought 
that a country home, with what would approximate to two aunts, might 
be nicer for the children than life in an institution. Neither we nor any 
institution could give them parents, but we hoped that we might give 
them some of the other things inherent in home-life that an institution 
cannot give. We asked for children, preferably sisters, between the ages 
of about seven and ten, thinking that children unadopted by this age 
would have little chance of going into an ordinary family. Apparently 
we were wrong. Far from finding what we leoked for, we have been 
virtually assured that children of this age needing homes do not exist! 
If this is, in fact, the case, it is difficult to see why we should continue 
to see and hear constant appeals for homes, holidays, Christmas presents, 
&c., for the thousands of children in institutions. If it is not so, it 
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COTTON: the association 


between Egypt and cotton 
dates from the earliest days , 
of that ancient country 
and woven cotton hs iw ==== 
clothed its inhabitants ever 
since the time of the Pharaohs. 
In spite of this long association, it 


was not until 1820 that Egypt set out 






to produce cotton in the quantities 





required by European manufacturers, 






and the year 1821 saw the first ship- 






ment of Egyptian cotton to England. 





The shipment was only 100 bales— 









but from this small beginning the 
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stay of the Egyptian economy. 
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should surely be possible to find two little girls for whom a home might 
be welcome—or are we now reaching a stage in this topsy-turvy world 
where it is considered better for a child to be in an institution than to 
enjoy an approximation to normal home-lfe ? In view of the situation 
that we are led to believe exists with regard to deprived children, it would 
have seemed to me a matter of urgency that every possible offer of a 
home should be considered and investigated. 

For obvious reasons I enclose my card and sign myself,—Yours 
faithfully, PUZZLED. 


A Friend of Art 


Sir,—Knowing that the publication of obituary notices is not your 
general practice, | should be deeply grateful were you able to print this 
short tribute to Cecil Phillips, who died last week. I am writing as a 
young painter, and, | am certain, on behalf of countless other artists of 
all ages, whom Cecil Phillips helped and encouraged during a lifetime 
dedicated to the Leicester Galleries, which he founded with his brother 
Wilfred fifty years ago next year. 

The list of first exhibitions held in London at his gallery includes 
almost all the famous names from the Continent (Cézanne, Degas, 
Matisse, Klee and Picasso, to name only a few). Apart from these 
“ giants,” Cecil Phillips, as a result of frequent journeys of discovery to 
the Continent, was able to introduce to England many youthful names 
that have since become well known, How much more was he able to do, 
with his partner Oliver Brown, for the painters of the British Isles and 
‘Eire. He will surely be remembered by them as a friend, willing as all 
times to give advice, and the sense of security that came from the know- 
ledge that he had their interests at heart. 

To the large public who were visitors to the gallery he acted as a 
charming host, courteous and gentle, never pushing himself forward or 
interrupting their browsing, but always at hand to listen and offer his 
services. Much of the sympathetic atmosphere to be found at the gallery 
was due to him and to the rare trust that both artists and buyers were 
always able to place in him and his partner, Our loss is indeed a great 

ne.—Yours truly, Derek HILL. 


Travellers Club, Pall Mail. 


“A Day of Siege” 

Sin,—Mr. Carter and readers of his article A Day of Siege will 
doubtless be interested to know that children of all ages still play in the 
sun at St. George's Bay, and in fact I can hear their shouts as I write this 
at my desk, a few yards away from the beach. The tattooist still plies 
his trade and the triple-tinted dragon still adorns his walls. But the 
rocks of the bay, as well as the one- and many-storied buildings, are now 
all of limestone.—Yours truly, LEO BARRINGTON. 


$t. Michael's College, St. George's Bay, Malta. 


Inland and Overseas 2d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I HAVE an old friend who is one of the most sagacious, conversant and 
far-seeing of English farmers. He lives in a long-fronted William-ang- 
Mary house under the North Downs, and his bailiff, who has been with 
him for donkey’s years, is as tall, massive and lanterned-faced as the 
house is long. This man is a Highlander, and so extravagantly so in 
speech, frame, gait and appearance that to see him stride into the room 
is to look upon an embodied legend : — 

“ From the lone shieling of the misty island 

Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 
Yet this overpowering clansman reminds me in his land-sense, his felicities 
with animals, his intuitive bond with nature, his play-in-his-work and his 
thought-in-his-hand more of the all but obsolete English countryman than 
of any wild Highlander, divided in mind between caschrom and claymore. 


JULY 6, 


The Walking-Stick Maker 

In he walked one evening with a stride that shook our glasses, 
carrying under his sinewy arm a bundle of what looked like triune hybrids 
of walking stick, mitre and shepherd's crook. He began telling me about 
his tame fox that cried like a kelpie when the food-hour was due, 
burrowed into his waistcoat when it was frightened and was good as 
gold when he took it for a walk on the lead. 

But I was still more curious about those sticks of his, the like of 
which I had only once seen before, carved by a Welshman of slaty 
Festiniog and with a handle ending in an ogee curve, yet less fantastical 
than these. They were his recreation, his way of spending his leisure. 
In the autumn when the sap was down; he would go prowling among 
the hazel bushes that stud the Pilgrim’s Way above the farmlands. The 
tertiary beds overlying the chalk are highly variable in composition of 
soils, and the hazels differ in growth and structure accordingly. Some 
are smooth-stemmed and others rough ; some are knotless and some quite 
baroque in style with their knots, swirls and rugosities. Consequently, 
to pick out the appropriate wand needed experience and the disciplined 
eye. He liked the knottier specimens, not only to sharpen his wits on 
them but as least likely to break, and he was pernickety about the right 
colour. Some he kept for three years to season steeped in water and 
straightened by weights, but others his fingers so itched to be fashioning 
that he could not wait beyond the next summer or winter, and these he 
painted with boiled linseed oil for an air-tight covering. 

By axe, billhook, brace and bit, a wood-chisel, a small penknife and 
sandpaper, the hazel-lengths were converted to what I saw. The heads 
only were peeled until they were smooth as ivory or yew-wood and 
shaped into rounded or angular forms of a most fancy-free and prolific 
invention. Their extremities would be a delicate thistle-head or some 
other device, matching the exquisite whorls and other patterning in the 
veinings of the wood. For security or further decoration he attached 
to some a ferrule of box, walnut or chestnut, and, as he expounded his 
mystery, he spoke not of but to his sticks as part of the listening com- 
pany. And what a bevy of Hogarthian characters they were! 


The Kentish Weald 


This incident in little had for its setting the diversity and fecundity 
of the Kentish Weald. Swards mown, rather than pastures cropped, by 
Kentish sheep that also cast splashes of white (as Constable used his 
palette knife) under the shadowed fruit-trees in tapestried patterns of 
branching owing to precise pruning and spacing; the diamond 
effect of Kentish cobnut-trees ranged in axial diagonals and straight 
fasciated branches splayed out from the stools ; hop-gardens with their 
cat’s-cradle complex of twine and lines of Gothic oasts ; chestnut coppices 
in the different stages of their rotation; neat lines of arable with the 
viridescent shimmer of the corn-blades ; pieces of natural woodland, 
small and trim, not as elsewhere foul with dead branches and ungainly 
growth. This picture of domestic husbandry, combining fruitfulness with 
aesthetic satisfaction, is the crown of traditional mixed farming. 


In the Garden 

The year is unprecedented ; a festival of garden closes after the Stygian 
winter as though Proserpine had escaped from Pluto to become Perdita, 
a celebration of prodigality of which the gardener is witness only. Let 
Rosa Hugonis be mine of this bounty. The long slender arched sprays 
have been, as it were, crocketed with the pale primrose porcelain cups 
in such multitudes that they half-conceal the leaves. Have the white 
R. sericea pteracantha next it, but not R. spinosissima, whose single 
flowers are bright butter yellow. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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AUL VALERY had a glacial reputation. To most readers 

his name suggests, I suppose, Monsieur Teste, that cerebral 

masterpiece, and a single poem of an almost unthinkable 
perfection—“ Le Cimetitre Marin.” Valéry did a good deal himself 
to encourage this idea of himself as pure Mind carved in crystal. 
This image was what Yeats would have called his Mask—a Mask 
stamped out by truth because the quality of his intellect is what 
distinguished him from all other contemporary writers. The Mask 
was also to some extent a Flag of the duty of the intellectual to 
think, which distinguished Valéry sharply in his own mind from 
those novelists whose work he considered the dregs of literature. 

The fatality of Valéry’s Mask is that it makes him inaccessible to 
many people who are chilled by the idea of such a super-highbrow. 
Perhaps some of his works—including the beautiful prose poetic 
dialogue Dance and the Soul*—are necessarily reserved for the 
happy few who can enter into the mystery of such things, and are 
fenced off from a wider public. If so, it is a pity, because this dis- 
cussion of the ideas suggested in the minds of Socrates and his 
friends while they watch the dancers—and particularly one dancer 
Athikte—is as evocative as a Greek stele. It has sculptural audacity 
and incisiveness in portraying every gesture of the dance, and an 
equal penetration and luminosity of burning thought. “The toe 
which bears her whole weight is rubbing on the ground like a 
thumb on the parchment of a drum. What attention in that toe ! 
What determination stiffens her and maintains her on _ that 
point | But now she is beginning to turn on herself .. .” 
exclaims Phaedrus: whom Socrates answers: “She is turning on 
herself—and things that have been bound together for eternity are 
beginning to separate. She turns and turns... .” The achievement 
of this dialogue is the perfect fusion of thought with physical move- 
ment, the Dance with the Soul, until it ends with Athikte’s own apos- 
trophe (which I shall quote in the French, since the new edition 
before me has the original opposite Dorothy Bussy’s excellent trans- 
lation): “ Asile, asile, 6 mon asile, 6 Tourbillon !—J étais en toi, 
6 mouvement, en dehors de toutes les choses... .” 

Dance and the Soul is a work of transcendent beauty and truth, 
but must be recommended only to those who are sure they really 
wish to take trouble about such things. Reflections on the World 
Today,+ on the other hand, is a book of essays of the utmost 
immediacy, the criticism of the world we live in by a man at once 
absorbed in the values of the past and supersensitively aware of the 
situation of the present. It is in this volume that we note the imme- 
diate advantages of Valéry having a mind and an intelligence. He 
is able to bring the intelligence of a scientist and philosqpher as 
well as his intuitive literary genius to bear on our time. I may as 
well say straight out that I think the result is the best book I have 
read on the problems of modern politics. By sheer force of intelli- 
gence—that is to say, by being really able to understand and state 
the situations he is discussing—Valéry is a revolutionary thinker who 
sees far beyond the pleadings of revolutionaries. The steps which 
are now very tentatively being taken to unify Europe appeared to 
him to bé elementary first steps over 50 years ago ; and already in 
1926 he wrote: “Europe obviously aspires to be governed by an 
American committee. Her entire policy is aimed toward that end.” 

As I cannot hope that my readers will accept me as having the 
authority to assert the superlatives of my previous paragraph, I 
must quote rather extensively. The book opens, in the foreword, 
with a brilliant analysis of history, “ the sum of events or conditions 
of which some witness in the past has been aware.” The interpreta- 
tion of history by historians is not a scientific analysis ; it is “ left 
to the mercy of habits and traditional modes of thought or speech 
whose accidental or arbitrary nature we do not suspect.” Again: 

rhe real nature of history is to play a part in history itself. The 
idea of the past assumes a meaning and becomes a value only for 
men who have a passion for the future. By definition, the future 
has no image. History provides the future with the means of being 
thought about.” But today a great deal of confusion is caused by 
the fact that terms which meant one thing in past history mean 
something quite different in our unprecedented modern epoch. For 
example, “ policy” to a Richelieu or even a Bismarck meant pur- 
suing a course in a world in which he could calculate the effects of 
action on other men with other policies, within a limited area and 


* Dance and the Soul. By Paul Valéry. (Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 
+t Reflections on the World Today. 
Hudson. 


By Paul Valéry. (Thames and 


15s.) 
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over an extended period of time. “Until now, all policies used to 
speculate on the isolation of events. History used to consist of 
events which could be localised. . . . This age is drawing to aa 
end. From now on, every action will have repercussions on a host 
of unexpected interests in every quarter of the world and give risg 
to a series of instantaneous events, to the confusion resulting from 
resonance in a confined space.” 

Valéry was perhaps the greatest modern European mind ; and his 
condemnation of European politics was final: “ History will never 
record anything more stupid than European competition in politics 
and economics, compared, combined, and contrasted as it is with 
European agreement in matters of science. At a timg when the 
efforts of the best brains in Europe formed an immense capital of 
applicable knowledge, the naive tradition of the historical policy of 
greed and cunning was still pursued, and this Little European spirit 
surrendered . . . the very methods and instruments of power into 
the hands of those over whom Europe intended to rule.” 

The effect of Valéry’s criticism is to challenge all our thinking 
about everything, in the most fundamental way. “ History,” he 
tells us, “is the most dangerous concoction the chemistry of the 
mind has produced.” As for politics, the politicat mind “in every 
case opposes man, whose liberty, complexity and variability it 
challenges,” and it “ achieves its full development under a dictator- 
ship.” He thinks that the modern passion for political liberty has 
completed the enslavement of man almost as much as dictatorship, 
because governments justifying their actions in the name of freedom 
and welfare impose constraints “ which are supposed to emanate 
from the will of all, which one is hardly in a position to contradict, 
and this type of restriction and exaction, imposed by a faceless 
authority, entirely abstract and impersonal, acts with the insensitive- 
ness, the cold and inevitable power of a machine which, from birth 
to death, transforms each individual life into some indistinguishable 
element of I know not what monstrous existence.” But if political 
freedom is a heresy which has resulted in increasing the restrictions 
on individual liberty, dictatorship is the surrender of all liberty to 
one individual, as the result of a feeling that a society is so far 
incapable of maintaining itself that one ruthless personal will, to 
which all other wills and personalities are surrendered, is needed. 

To those who divide the world into optimists and pessimists, 
Valéry must seem a black pessimist. Indeed, he sees little hope 
on the political horizon, and what little crumbs of comfort he has to 
offer are for the New World and not the Old. Europe is the victim 
of the catastrophe of the utter failure of its political minds to adapt 
themselves to new problems and new opportunities. Enslaved by 
traditions of nationalist greed, Europe Europeanised the world in 
science and thought: it set on the march the masses outside Europe 
who were bound to outweigh the European predominance, and at 
the same time, within Europe itself, it continued the political dog- 
fight of nationalities which made Europe weak and finally con- 
temptible in the eyes of the nascent Westernised world. Although 
in modern times not a single Power or empire “has been able to 
stand supreme, to dominate others far and near, or even to retain 
its conquests for longer than fifty years,” the nations of the world 
and now the ideologies and the causes continue to struggle for world 
domination. Valéry's view is that the politicians of Europe and 
even of the world have almost no programme to offer which can 
solve problems demanding world unity in attacking them. And: 
“ All this iseaimed at our brains. Soon we shall be obliged to build 
ourselves strictly isolated cloisters where neither the radio waves nor 
the newspapers can penetrate and in which our ignorance of all 
politics can be preserved and cultivated. Their inhabitants will 
despise speed, numbers, the effects produced by mass, by surprise, 
by contrast, by repetition, by novelty, and by credulity. People will 
go there from time to time, in order to look through the bars at a 
few specimens of free men.” 

Yet it is quite irrelevant to say that Valéry is a pessimist, because 
his views of civilisation and the freedom of human personality are 

constructive and positive. His pessimism lies in his being unable to 
fit these concepts into the programmes of existing political parties. 
The. immense force of Reflections on the World Today lies in its 
statement on the one hand of the negative predicament of politics, 
on the other of the positive values of civilisation. From this whole 
picture there emerges the possibility of a world politics at the service 
of civilisation instead of a dozen political creeds enslaving men, 
sometimes in the name of dictatorship, sometimes in that of freedom. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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VIRGINIA HERSCH 
To Seize a Dream 


This startlingly—one might 
say shockingly—unconven- 
tional novel is based on the 
strange and disordered life 
of the painter Delacroix, 
illegitimate son of the great 
Talleyrand. With a frontis- 
piece. 12s. 6d. 


PHILIP GIBBS 
The he sani of Time 
‘ A very readable and lively 


book.”’ Julian Symons (. Man- 
chester E. News). 10s. 6d. 


NAOMI JACOB 
The Heart of The House 


** One of her most delightful 
Yorkshire News. 
1os. 6d. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Through a Glass Darkly 


His most unusual, most 
10s. 6d. 


nov els.”’ 


readable novel. 


‘SEA-LION’ 
The Quest of John Clare 


High adventure over 400 
years of English History. 
. 6d. 


Reminders of Spring 


The second large im- 


P. C. GORDON WALKER, mv. 


Restatement of Liberty 


‘* Something of an event . . . a full-length 
book on the theory and practice of demo- 


cratic socialism . . 
dynamite than any book since 


. contains more political 
Durbin’s 


Politics of Democratic Socialism.’’ R. S. 


Crossman (New Statesman). 
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Royal Album 
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A symposium, edited by Tatlock Miller 
and Loudon Sainthill, on the rich 
background of our Royal Family. 


ARTHUR BRYANT CECIL BEATON 
HECTOR BOLITHO . DENYS SUTTON 
MARGARET JOURDAIN 
JAMES LAVER MOLLIE SANDS 
REX DE C,. NAN KIVELL 


A superb quarto volume printed 
throughout on a fine matt paper, 
bound in a fine art canvas. 500 
pomgey and 17 full-colour ft pee, 








TO BE PUBLISHED “AUGUST 9 at 26s. 
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impression of Mist Over Pendle by Ropert NEILL 
Mutk Ray ANAND’S charming the centenary 
and highly praised story of an Indian childhood, Seven G. BerNarD SHAW. 
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Times)—CARDINAL SPELLMAN’S first 
novel The Foundling (Sept. 9s. 6d.) Salt and his Circle 
by STEPHEN WINSTEN ‘% pt. 18s.) will be published on 


ADAM de HEGEOUS 
Home and Away 


**How snobbish are the 
English 2? A man_ from 
Hungary has been finding 
out. He describes the caste 
marks and the class dis- 
tinctions of England as 
thoroughly as anyone could 
wish.” Emily Hahn (Evening 
Standard). 12s. 6d. 


ALAN HOUGHTON 
BRODRICK 


Danger Spot of Furope 


Recently returned from a 
very extensive tour of Ger- 
many, Mr. Brodrick is able 
to answer what the modern 
German _ is thinking and 
what his attitude is to the 
Western Powers and Russia. 


With End Maps, 12s. 6d. 


LEWIS BROAD 
Winston Churchill 


‘« His book is entitled to 
rank as the best up-to-date 
and popular outline yet 
available.’’ Times. 

3rd revised edition. 218. 
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Summer Book Supplement 


Through German Eyes 


During the past two years the Spectator has published articles 
on contemporary English literature by a Frenchman, an American 
and an Irishman. In the following article Dr. H. E. Holthusen 
expresses a German point of view. Hans Egon Holthusen, like so 
many German authors, is a son of the manse and was born in 
Schleswig Holstein in 1913. After passing through the Gymnasium 
at Hildesheim he studied Germanistics and in 1937 graduated with a 
thesis on Rilke’s sonnets at Munich, where, until the outbreak of 
war, he lectured to foreign students. He served as a private on 
most fronts, and wrote a book on the Russian campaign which was 
banned by Goebbels. In April, 1945, he took part in the abortive 
rising of the Munich students. Since 1945 he has made his mark as 
one of the foremost critics and lyrical poets of post-war Germany. 


Tue English novel has always been a favourite with the general 
reader in Germany. It is admired and esteemed for that very 
quality which is so often wanting in German authors, and the 
absence of which is the despair of their publishers—namely, the 
fusion of genuine fiction with solid literary achievement. Interest 
in the English novel has scarcely weakened since the days of Sir 
Walter Scott. Even during the ominous twelve years of Nazism, with 
its attempt to seclude Germany from the rest of the world within a 
malign provincialism, the demand for English translations increased 
rather than slackened. Galsworthy, Somerset Maugham, Charles 
Morgan belong to the standard authors of the intellectual middle 
class. Writers of Cronin’s or Warwick Deeping’s stamp, when their 
best-seller season has waned, will find their final resting-place in the 
ublic libraries. Whenever an author ends in the lending libraries, 
t is a sure sign that all discussion concerning him has petered out. 
is work will flourish henceforth in the fullness of silence, in a 
phere of timelessness not subject to historic change. For there is 
recurring demand among a highly imaginative reading public for 
e Arabian Nights type of book, a perennial hunger for gripping 
nd moving fiction. I must distinguish this need from interest in the 
ontemporary world, which may develop into a compelling desire 
© study our present literary situation. What is considered by the 
* highbrows " as an intellectual event (ein Ereignis), and is discussed 
n the newspapers and magazines and on the wireless, is not as a rule 
dentical with the interests of the general reader. Between literature 
s reading material and literature as an intellectual Ereignis, runs 
n imperceptible, scarcely definable line of demarcation which is, 
' 





Gilbert White 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF SELBORNE 


Illustrated by John Nash 


There is no need to write of the book itself. For 
over a hundred years it has been the first that we 
all think of when Nature books are under discus- 
sion, and there is no more need to write of John 
Nash, whose work can be seen in the great 
galleries from London to Leeds, from Bristol to 
Liverpool. Mr. Nash visited Selborne while 
illustrating this book—the perfect Hampshire 
village is little changed since Gilbert White’s day. 
His warm love for his subject is seen in every 
drawing ; but his sense of fun is there, too, and 
many of them are wonderfully witty. 


12s. 6d. net 
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in time, crossed by the majority of novelists. Twenty years ago 
D. H. Lawrence was an intellectual event in Germany—today, 
reading material. Joseph Conrad and Aldous Huxley have met the 
same fate, despite new translations of their works. 

But there are certainly authors whose works are widely circulated 
and eagerly devoured by the reading public, at the same time ag 
they are the subject of the “ highbrows’” heated discussions. These 
writers are reading material and intellectual Ereignis conjointly. The 
best-known contemporary example is probably the convert, Graham 
Greene, who has become what one might call “ popular” in 
Germany through his film, The Third Man. The appearance of 
translations of The Power and the Glory and The Heart of the Matter 
was greeted by a storm of enthusiasm. The wide-spread German 
as well as European taste for the /eit-motiv of despair, the present 
pessimistic-existentialist interpretation of the world, found fullest 
satisfaction in these books. One was enchanted by the author's 
achievement in the way of theme and form. One esteemed his 
psychological intuition and his splendid adaptation of the “ thriller” 
technique. Though he was called an English Bernanos, there were 
certain avant-garde circles of North German Protestanism which 
discerned an outspoken puritanical and Protestant temper behind 
the Catholic formulary. But when the publishing house of Rowohlt 
issued the earlier works of the novelist in rapid succession, sceptical 
voices began to be heard. They doubted the intellectual homo- 
geneity of his work. They asked: Did Greene really succeed in 
fusing his desire for artistic veracity with his glowing avowal of 
Catholicism ? Is not the fascination of unmitigated evil in Brighton 
Rock so strong that the author loses his grip of the subject? Does 
not the three-page confession, introduced as it is shortly before the 
pitiless climax, have the effect of a Catholic label, which, belatedly 
pasted on, does not prove adhesive-? A somewhat similar circum- 
stance presents itself in The Heart of the Matter. Here one is aware 
of a Sartrean experience of loathsomeness, and of a loveless, weary, 
indecisive struggle between two women. The conflict drives the 
pious Catholic into self-destruction—carried out with criminal 
refinement—shortly after he had partaken of the Holy Sacrament. 
The artist Greene does not heed the Catholic Greene, and the 
Catholic waylays, as it were, the artist and hinders him. 

In addition to Greene, Evelyn Waugh has also in recent years 
caused lively discussion, although his fame is hardly that of the 
author of The Power and the Glory. Whereas Brideshead Revisited 
was thought to be an elevated society novel with a Catholic 
character, The Loved One (published in Germany under the title 
Tod in Hollywood) has drawn the attention of the literary gourmets. 
One senses in this work the long English tradition of satire from 
Swift to the contemporary Huxley, and is enchanted by that typical 
English mixture of a sense of humour and macabre bitterness. The 
s0-to-speak tactical agnostiscism, with all its startling similarity to 
nihilism, can be interpreted as the reverse side of the casting mould 
of a Christian consciousness. It no longer explains ; rather, it allows 
the reader to draw his own conclusions, after he has, by means of 
satire, as it were, been completely worn down. The same question 
arises as with Greene, however, whether the author does not feel 
the pull of perversion and despair more strongly than that of the 
truth, and one wonders what he would do if he were deprived of 
his completely godless and mindless world. 

The Christian-minded (and in particular the Catholic) literature of 
contemporary England so dominates the German perspective that 
one almost gets the impression that England is a Catholic land. That 
longing for a religious formula, superior to pagan ideologies and 
phantasms, also governs the lively discussion of T. S. Eliot and his 
works. His fame has spread rapidly since the end of the war, and 
his influence on the poetry of the younger generation becomes more 
noticeable from year to year. When the first copies of the Four 
Quartets were received in Germany in 1946, all the conditions for 
a favourable acceptance of a new Christian message were present. 
One had seen complete political and military nihilism in the chaos 
of a national collapse. One had reached and passed the point of 
absolute zero, and longed for a post-nihilistic formula which would 
meet the difficulty of the situation. Something in the order of a 
“theological emigration of the German intelligentsia”—as a 
malicious critic once expressed it—was in the air. It was in this 


intellectual atmosphere that Eliot became known in wider circles. 
He announced the retraction of the apostasies of the modern mind 
from Nietzsche to Rilke and Valéry and the return to the truth and 
faith of our fathers. 


It was not, however, a retreat to ideas long 
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Shakespeare? 


The announcement of this new text of 
Shakespeare invites the question ““ What is wrong 
with the old one?” Let us explain. 


The process of Shakespeare scholarship is 
continuous. For three hundred years a succession 
of editors have addressed themselves to the 
problem of trying to find out what Shakespeare 
originally wrote. No play or poem in 
Shakespeare’s own hand is known to have 
survived. 


In his lifetime he avoided publication because he 
and the Players thought it might have a bad effect 
on the box office. But there was no law of 
copyright and pirated editions of some of the 
plays appeared, printed from texts probably 
supplied by impecunious actors. This led 
Shakespeare to publish the genuine texts of some 
of the plays, but even they are defective, for his 
handwriting often puzzled the printer and he 
probably never revised the proofs. 


Again, the printer had only a limited supply of 
type and the type for one section would be broken 
up before starting on the next. A printer would 
correct errors in the course of printing but would 
bind up both the correct and incorrect sheets ; 
thus differences can occur between copies of the 
same edition. 


In the last fifty years considerable strides have 
been made in this work of literary detection, 
fitting reasonable solutions to many of the most 
difficult problems and finding the meaning of 
many hitherto obscure passages. 


Thus it is possible today to publish an edition of 
Shakespeare, the text of which can be considered 
to be nearer to what Shakespeare actually wrote 
and intended than any of the editions which have 
been in use in the intervening years. 


Edited by Professor Peter Alexander of Glasgow 
University. Designed in accordance with modern 
typographic standards to bring all Shakespeare's 
works within one single volume with maximum 
legibility. Owing to the rising cost of paper it 
will not be possible to repeat this edition at the 
same price. 
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A History of the Theories 


of Aether and Electricity 
VOLUME I: THE CLASSICAL THEORIES 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S., Professor Emeritus 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, presents 
a historical exposition of the ‘ classical’ theories of the 
aether and electricity from the early Greek surmises up to 
the discoveries associated with such scientists as Ohm, 
Faraday, Maxwell and Lorentz, The first of two related 
but independent volumes on the development of the 
structure of the universe ; the second volume will deal 
with the modern theories, 


July 19 325 6d 





NELSON’S MEDIEVAL CLASSICS 
Annales Gandenses 


Edited by HILDA JOHNSTONE, M.A., Litt.D., formerly 
Professor of History, University of London, A short chronicle 
(1296-1310) written by a Franciscan friar of Ghent, who found 
in 1308 that he had a little time and parchment to spare. It 
provides the English reader with an intimate approach to the 
Flanders of the period not easily to be gained from contemporary 
writings on this side of the Channel. It gives a clear account 
of the relations between Flanders and France and of the inter- 
vention of Edward 1 of England in Flemish affairs, 


July 19 15s 


The Monastic Constitutions 
of Lanfranc 


Edited by DOM DAVID KNOWLES, Professor of Medieval 
History, University of Cambridge. Lanfranc, the lawyer from 
Lombardy who eventually became archbishop of Canterbury, was 
the moving spirit in the reform of the English Church under 
William the Conqueror. For the monks of his cathedral he drew 
up an elaborate horarium and liturgical directory, which reveals 
almost every moment in the life of a great Benedictine community 
in the age of Domesday. 16s 


Nelson's Medieval Classics, under the general editorship of V. H. 
Galbraith, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford and R. A. B. 
Mynors, Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge, aim to provide a 
conspectus of medieval Latin from the era of Gregory of Tours in the sixth 
century to the days of Polvdore Vergil in the sixteenth. The English 
translation faces the Latin original page by page. Each volume, in a 
uniform Demy Octavo, has a historical introduction, and notes at the 
foot of the page, as limited and succinct as possible to avoid undue 


interference with the narrative. 
An eight-page prospectus is available 
PARKSIDI WORKS EDINBURGH 9 
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since outworn ; it was rather a progression through the hopeless 
anarchy of an ailing and confused late culture to the timeless validity 
of myth and religion, to the grandes clartés premieéres. 

It was, therefore, the author of the Four Quartets and the plays 
who set the German mind thinking and who was received with such 
enthusiasm when he visited Germany in the autumn of 1949. He 
was interpreted essentially weltanschaulich, as a sort of opponent of 
Rilke and a prophet of a resuscitated Christianity ; Eliot the radical 
avant-gardiste and the language-innovator was not considered. Only 
the noted Bonn professor, Ernst Robert Curtius, who had translated 
The Waste Land in 1927 and had written an essay on Eliot—without 
then meeting with much response—was an exception. In 1949 he 
wrote a new article on the poet in which he laid main emphasis on 
the earlier work from Prufrock to The Waste Land, and somewhat 
maliciously disparaged the author of the Four Quartets, dismissing 
him into the realm of religious speculation. For Curtius the fascina- 
tion of his youthful experience of the earlier Eliot was so strong 
that it prevented him from comprehending the thematical unity and 
continuity of the poet’s work, and hindered him from perceiving 
that the Christian Eliot is as much present in The Waste Land as 
the nihilist in the Four Quartets. 

The poets of the °30s, Spender, Isherwood and MacNeice, are 
known through individual works. But only Auden may be described 
as a literary Ereignis. His achievement in creating a lyrical language 
for the fullest expression of the contemporary world of science, of 
political eruption, of terror and of psycho-analysis is seen as a model 
by several German poets of the younger generation. For they too 
are seeking that poetical language which may serve as the “ objective 
correlative ” of our historical situation. The model of the English 
poets cannot, of course, be directly imitated. The German 
endeavour is conditioned by the word and culture pattern peculiar 
to the development of language and civilisation in Germany. In 
the case of Auden there are also various possibilities of interpreta- 
tion. There is, on the one hand, the opinion of the old expressionist 
Gottfried Benn. His introduction to the German translation of The 
Age of Anxiety interprets the work entirely in terms of his own 
fanciful and ecstatic nihilism, thereby failing to perceive the out- 
spoken religious climax, There are, on the other hand, modern 
critics who are particularly interested in this climax. They see 
Auden’s development from Freud through Marx to Christ as a pro- 
gressive conquest of ideological biases and a way into the future. 

The generation of English poets which followed Auden and his 
friends is as yet not too well known in Germany, although some 
attention has been paid to Gascoyne and several poems of Dylan 
Thomas have been translated. The fame of Sidney Keyes and 
Richard Hillary has also reached Germany and has awakened in 
several writers of the same age a kind of brotherly sympathy. For 
the moving figure of the young poet with his untimely death on the 
field of action, surrounded, as it were, by an almost mythical 
splendour—a figure only too familiar on the German side during the 
First World War—did not make its tragic appearance for us in the 
Second World War. 

As to dramatic literature, the plays of such experienced play- 
wrights as Priestley and Noel Coward are box-office hits in Germany. 
G. B. Shaw demonstrated in memorial performances that at least 
an earthly immortality is his. But the significant Ereignisse of the 
German stage are the plays of Eliot and Fry. Critical opinion 
concerning Eliot the dramatist is exceedingly varied. One admires 
the sharp, piercing intelligence with which the dramatist demo- 
lishes a mass of modern illusions concerning the nature of man. 
He penetrates to the quick of our consciousness in fronting the 
chaos of modern society, not with psychological or sociological 
categories, but with moral argument. Yet one is irritated by the 
didactic element in his scenic argumentation and by the lack of a 
genuine dramatic dynamism. Fry's plays, however, realise with 
more success Eliot's demand for a new verse-drama. The first play 
of his acted in Munich, The Lady's Not for Burning, made him 
famous overnight in Germany. Enraptured, the public yielded 
to the flood of imagery, and were enchanted by the magic music 
of an infinite erotic pantomime that reminded them vividly of 
Shakespeare’s comedies. An old England appeared to come to life 
which had not as yet experienced the contemporary austerity of 
the emotions. And involuntarily one asks: Which is the true 
and better England, that of The Cocktail Party or that of Jennet 
Jourdemayne ? I believe we need the one as well as the other: 
the austere, sober and suffering morality of T. S. Eliot and the 
bitter-sweet enthusiasm of Christopher Fry, infatuated with the 
world and bubbling over with poetical images. 

Munich HANS EGon HOouTHUSEN 
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Sounds and Sweet Airs 


Winged Chariot. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


He sits by himself, talking to himself ; and that inward companion 
replies to him. The subject to be unriddled is the enigma of Time 
—“the subtlest of confusions known to Man.” The procedure is 
confidential and unassuming. The pervading character of the verse 
js colloquial—intimately and compellingly colloquial (akin, one 
observes, to the early seventeenth century—Samuel Daniel, for 
example, though the idiom is inimitably his own and frequently 
alert with most endearing spryness). Occasionally its quality is 
almost homespun—appropriately so, since in these passages he is 
speaking the language of the heart, which is exempt from felicitous 
ingenuities. The tone of voice is subdued, vibrant with that depth 
of meaning which haunts the words. Incapable, as always, of being 
solemnly oracular, yet in this poem he speaks as one showjng us a 
mystery. More than ever, he is a minister of grace. Gentiy and 
indirectly, he reminds us, as Francis Thompson did, that “the drift 
of pinions, would we hearken, beats at our own clay-shutter'd doors.” 
The word-magician is behind it all, mantically exploring the universe 
of Self and its seemingly unchartable apprehensions— 

Heeded perceptions of a secret mind 

Less closely to the physical confined: 

Like flowers in their beauty to the blind. 
Steering by the compass of common sense, he matches reason with 
insight-—reason with his pilot’s certificate, and insight absent- 
mindedly overhearing “the soundless thunder of the distant weir 
which is Eternity.” 

And so, for more than sixteen hundred all-welcome lines, one 
experiences a mind journey with his voice. Questioning, surmising, 
speculating, imagining, he gives us the mellowed plenitude (and to 
some extent a self-portrait) of his matchlessly enquiring yet medita- 
tive mind. “Why this absurd concern with clocks, my friend ? ” 
he begins, observing himself returning to his silent rooms and at 
once winding up the docile things, setting them fifteen minutes fast, 
as cautious mortals ought, and thus being “in Time’s sly coggery 
caught.” But from the dull demands of these mechanisms he seeks 
escape. 

Think you Man’s “enemy” is thus put by? 

Think vou so fleet a thing—that madcap hare 

You daily waken from its nightlong lair— 

Time, would consent such stratagems to share? 
Yet he admits that, as a child, he fell in love with clocks, and puts 
in an affectionate word for his “ much-prized old dial, sun-pen- 
dulum’d in gilt,” and for the grandfather clock at the head of the 
stair. 

Pause, as you go to bed ; to listen ; and share 

The unhastening monologue it ponders there. 
In the homely hour-glass, however, he finds a more solacing measure- 
ment of mutability. 

4 subtler language stirs in whispering sands. . . . 
pone yet further from the autocracy of Greenwich, he notes 
10W 

The dwindling candle with her pensive light 

Metes out the leaden watches of the night. 

And, in that service, from herself takes flight. 
And he warns himself that only through non-attention to “ the 
time * can he gain that blest reverie 

When from the serfdom of this world set free, 

rhe self a moment rapt in peace may be. 
For “ Time’s not of moments made,” he tells us. “It’s hidden in 
some nameless stuff that oozes in between.” 

At first sight Winged Chariot appears to be a miscellany of 
shortish poems, loosely connected with the central theme. Closer 
Study reveals that each sub-section leads to the next, though the 
links uniting them are felt rather than discerned. The transitions 
are always appropriate to the progress of the poem, which provides 
a diversity of eye-opening imageries, fresh-minted ideas, and lovely 
sayings. And, as ever, he makes familiar things unique for our 
ne\ heightened consciousness of them. 

Life’s dearest mysteries lie near, not far. 
The least explored are the familiar ; 
As, to a child, the twinkling of a star; 
As, to ourselves, ourselves—who know not what we are! 
His conception of Time is necessarily experimental and inconclu- 


SIV Rejecting the conventional emblem, starved, bald and daft, | 
with scythe and hour-glass, he finds it only “a term to mark our | 
sense of life’s erratic sequence of events, though not their scope and | 


range or consequence.” He longs for liberty in Time—to be clocked 
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Twilight of the Mughuls 


PERCIVAL SPEAR 


A study of Delhi and Delhi Society in the 1§0 years 
from the emergence of the ‘Mughul Kingdom of 
Delhi’ until the Mutiny of 1857. The book is based 
on original sources, mainly public and private records. 

18s. net 


The Cambridge History of 
Poland: Volume II 


Volume II, From Augustus II to Pilsudski, first pub- 
lished in 1941, has now been reprinted. 
‘Incomparably the fullest and best account of Polish 
history in the last two centuries.’ THE OBSERVER. 
42s. net 


The Coming of Christ 


Cc. H. DODD 


Four broadcast talks on the significance of Advent, now 
issued as a companion to Dr Dodd’s popular earlier 
book of broadcasts, About the Gospels. 35. 6d. net 


The Parish Chest 


W. E. TATE 


‘For many years to come it is likely to remain the 
standard introduction to an important and neglected 
mass of historical material.” TIME AND TIDE. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged 25s. net 


The Use & Abuse of 
Reading 


SIR NORMAN BIRKETT 
The Eighth Annual Lecture of the National Book 
League given last year by Lord Justice Birkett, the 
President of the League. 2s. 6d. net 
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The ‘Life of 


Joseph Chamberlain 
Volume IV. 1901-1903 
JULIAN AMERY 


“He has attempted a task of peculiar difficulty, and 
he has successfully accomplished it. . . This volume 
will by many readers be compared with the three 
volumes by Mr. Garvin which went before. Perhaps 
the highest tribute that can be paid to Mr. Amery is 
to say that it will stand the comparison.” sik CHARLES 
perrig (Truth). “Both the age and the man are 
brought to extraordinarily vivid life.” Guy RAMSEY 
(Daily Telegraph). Illustrated. 303. 


The Ardent Enile 
The Life and Times of D’ Arcy McGee 
JOSEPHINE PHELAN 


The biography of a great Canadian statesman who 
visualized an independent and united Canada and, 
as a Father of Confederation, saw the first steps 
taken towards making that dream a reality. 
Illustrated. 21s, 


* 


One Is One 
P. D. CUMMINS 


A new volume of verse by the author of The Defeated. 
“ Her art is ardent ‘and prophetic, sincere, tormented, 
and controlled. At its marmoreal best it approaches 
to the splendour of Yeats.” (Manchester Guardian.) 

7s. 6d, 
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c P. Snow 

THE MASTERS 
“It is a magnificent example of pure story-telling and 
a display of characterization unequalled in post-war 


fiction.”” DANIEL GEORGE (Bookman). 
July 20th. 12s. 6d, 


Lenard Kaufman 
JUBEL’S CHILDREN 


The age-old problem of the responsibilities of children 
toward their parents is the theme of this new novel. by 
the author of Tender Mercy. July 13th. 12s. 6d. 


* 
Sean OCasey 
COLLECTED PLAYS. Vols. Ill and IV 


Volume three contains Purple Dust, Red Roses for Me, 
and Hall of Healing. Volume four contains Oak 
Leaves and Lavender, Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, Bedtime 
Story and Time to Go. 12s. 6d. each, 


Macmillan & Co... Lid. 
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and calendared by sun and season. Like Hardy, who asked the 
crocus rgot how it knew that, weeks hence, mild airs would come, 
he finds no answer to the problem of languageless Nature and its 
countless kinds and spheres of consciousness, obedient to some 
obscure decree, and “ supremely blest in that by human cares they 
are unoppressed.” 

Time with an infinite gentleness through them flows. . . 
And, presumably, through us, when we allow it to. For he would, 
{ think, regard as an exaggeration Shelley’s superb outburst of 
clairvoyant despair— 

Unfathomable Sea, whose waves are years; 

Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 

Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 
But Shelley was addressing a universalised abstraction. De la Mare 
is conversing with himself, and thereby communicating, with consum- 
mate art, an epitome of the matured experience of a lifetime. Some 
may find the epitome inconclusive. But how could mutabilities and 
semblances be anything else ? It should be enough that his genius 
has given us these multifold delights ; and that he tells us, as outcome 
of it all, that 
The true, the guileless, meaningful and fair, 
Rest for their essence on our heed and care ; 
These are Earth’s everything, Heaven's everywhere 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Van Meegeren 


The Master Forger : The Story of Han Van Meegeren. 
Godley. (Home and van Thal. gs. 6d.) 

Van Meegeren’s Faked Vermeers and De Hooghs. By Dr. P, 

(Cassell, 263.) 


By John 


Coremans., 


I HAVE read these books very carefully, with the greatest attention, 
and received great entertainment. The first book tells the extra- 
ordinary story of Han Van Meegeren, a young man with tawdry 
faults ; he was lazy, he talked more than he painted, he drank, he 
was promiscuous. Contemporary critics refused to admire his work 
(which was not good) and this exasperated him—he was intolerant 
of anything but praise. Yet his career had not been unsuccessful, he 
had had two “ one man shows” which, by our standards in England, 
were very successful: he sold all his pictures—and what more could 
a painter want? In 1942 he published a folio album which sold 
well and contained two or three fine drawings in the style of the 
seventeenth century and two or three figures very like the subsequent 
Vermeer forgeries. But he itched for fame, and he was gradually 
possessed with rage against the official world of art historians, critics 
and connoisseurs. So he methodically set about producing the great 
booby-trap into which every expert was to fall. What is so sur- 
prising is that this man, unstable as water, should have excelled; 
that he should have elected to forge a Vermeer, and should have 
been so extraordinarily intelligent about it. He had read that the art 
historians postulated the existence of a set of religious pictures, none 
of which had apparently survived: so he decided to make one. And 
what he made was very fine. Hate inspired this commonplace 
painter to produce a solemn, lovely, dignified picture. Vermeer’s 
pictures possess to an extraordinary degree a rhythmical build-up of 
volumes and spaces. One feels the “ ground plan” and the ” 
tion” in all his pictures. Van Meegeren designed “ The Disciples 
at Emmaus” without very much recession; there does not seem 
room for the volume of the man in yellow on the right, one wonders 
where his right shoulder and arm could fit in; nor does there seem 
space for the volume of the Christ ; but perhaps it is easier to fee! 
this now, although I never did like the woman at the back. 

Han Van Meegeren’s plan divides into four parts: (1) to produce 
just such a picture as the art historians had postulated ; (2) to paint 
it (and it is a beautiful painting) ; (3) to treat it by a secret process 
which enabled the paint to dry at once and to appear old; and 
(4) to market it. In each section he triumphed. Between 1935 and 
1936 he painted four forgeries which he did not attempt to sell. He 
then concentrated on “ The Disciples at Emmaus” which was sold 
for £75,000. From 1940 to 1943 he produced five more Vermeers 
including “ The Woman Taken in Adultery,” which was ultimately 
sold to Goering for £165,000. With each new forgery he took less 
and less trouble, and really they seem poor, but, notwithstanding, 
every one was accepted by the “ experts ” because they had accepted 
the first one. 

When the Allies were examining Goering’s collection they found 
a picture said to be by Vermeer and they traced it to Van Meegeren 
His explanations were unsatisfactory, and they arrested him. I think 
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he could have got away with it if he had not become a drug 
addict and his arrest automatically cut him off from what was 
pow a necessity to him, and the torture thus inflicted drove him to 
confess. We are told how the authorities refused to accept his story 
yntil, in desperate explanation, he offered to do another picture 
before them to prove that he could do what he had claimed so 
ynreasonably to have done ; and he did in fact paint another picture, 
not very good, but which was obviously by the same hand. Dr. 
Coremans’s book gives a very interesting and very careful descrip- 
tion of how the experts followed Van Meegeren’s indications and 
were able to accept his claim. 

And here is how it ended. Van Meegeren was by now an 
extremely ill man, worn out. His only pleasure was helping the 
Government enquiry to prove how he had bamboozled the hated 
connoisseurs ! A self-confessed forger, the Government proceeded 
against him. The total paid for the eight forgeries by their final 
purchasers amounted to £763,000, of which naturally a percentage 
had been taken by intermediaries. But Han must have received 
upwards of £540,000 (a sum no other painter has ever earned with 
his brushes !). On this he had paid no income tax. Their law 
enabled the Dutch Government to condemn him in sums far greater 
(actually more than double) than the total amounts he had in fact 
received. (I dv not see why the fools who greedily bought the 
paintings because, forsooth, “experts” had accepted them as 
Vermeers, should be allowed to claim reimbursement.) So justice 
has been done ! 
the great trap did close upon those he despised and hated. Did 
he not revenge himself ? Was he successful? I do not know. But 
lam very glad that I am a painter and not an art_critic. 

GERALD KELLY. 


A German Attacks Bismarck 


By Count Kurt Bliicher. 
12s. 6d.) 


Know Your Germans. Translated by Lord 


(Chapman & Hall. 


CounT BLUCHER is a man of astonishing courage and common sense 
with a Shavian neatness in pointing out that the Emperor is wearing 
no clothes. He has the further quality of following the Marc Bloch- 
Lefebvre historical school in attacking the habits of those historians 
who explain effects by such causes as they themselves choose with- 
out reference to the evidence. He directs his main attack against 
Bismarck, against Bismarck’s achievement and above all against 
Bismarck’s genius. To readers in this country who complain that 
this indictment is familiar it is only fair to reply that this book is 
specifically intended for Count Bliicher’s countrymen. The vast 
majority of them have never ceased to be intoxicated by the tremen- 
dous legend of the Iron Chancellor. This was and is particularly 
true not only of the immature and half-educated, but also of the 
former personnel of the German Foreign Office. 

Even a relatively young official like Dr. Brich Kordt appears to 
have regarded the Bismarckian tradition as the ultimate standard 
of good. Baron von Weizsiicker believes that “to preserve the 
heritage of Bismarck undiminished ” was the acme of moderation. 
“No one,” he writes with complete lack of vision, “can acquit 
the so-called Wilhelminian era of having squandered the heritage 
of Bismarck.” Count Bliicher most exactly points out that, on the 
contrary, the genius of Bismarck made the Wilhelminian—and the 
subsequent—era what it was. “ No opponent,” he says, “ was ever 
considered worthy of respect (by Bismarck); the fact was never 
grasped that hardly a problem exists which one man alone can 
tackle.” “ The flight into secrecy,” he adds, “the salving of con- 
sciences in private homes, accompanied by an indifferent, blind 
obedience to a policy regarded as questionable, began to be more 
widely practised even under Wilhelm II, as soon as a generation 
brought up in the Bismarckian spirit had reached maturity and 
started to occupy important official posts.” 

Yet if Count Bliicher is right to blame Bismarck together with 
Nietzsche (who, as he suggests, degraded the intelligentsia as 
Bismarck demoralised the politicians) for the age that succeeded 
them, he surely attaches too little significance to Hitler. It is too 
simple to claim that Hitler had no idea in his head but his mad 
hysterical hatred of the Jews. It is too simple to claim that he never 
succeeded except by coincidence. Those who long to hail him as 
Adolf the Great will not be deterred by an under-rating of the 
unexpected logicality which was linked with his frenzy. There is 
in fact no security yet that he will not be restored to more than his 
glory of the days of the Third Reich, although he survived the 
Munich Agreement, in Count Bliicher’s view the peak moment of his 
popularity, by six and a half years. 


Sudley. 


Van Meegeren is dead, his children ruined. But | 
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%* Written by a Nazi soldier 








DANCE or DEATH 


Erich Kern gives us the first account of the war 
on the Russian front to be published in this country. 


“Told with extreme vividness and considerable 
narrative power. Invaluable.’-—EDWARD CRANKSHAW 
in the SPECTATOR 10s. 6d. 


* Latest New Naturalist volume 
A NATURAL HISTORY OF 


MAN w BRITAIN «.1.Ftevre 


** This learned book about the human habitation 
of Britain from Palzolithic Man, to Man in our 
own period.”—TIME AND TIDE. “ So freshly written, 
that it includes all the latest news, thereby rendering 
prehistory so much more humane and touchable than 
it used to be.”—JOHN O’LONDON’S. 38 colour plates, 
38 photos, 76 drawings. 21s. 


% By the author of “ The Wooden Horse” 


THE TUNNEL 


Eric Williams tells the story of Peter Howard’s 
adventures prior to those recounted in The Wooden 
Horse. ** One of the best true-to-life thrillers that we 
owe to the last war. Everybody who enjoyed The 
Wooden Horse should find equal pleasure in reading 
a book which provides both the factual and psycholo- 


gical introduction to it.’—TIME AND TIDE 10s. 6d. 
*% Author of “ The Small Back Room” 
A WAY THROUGH THE WOOD. ‘“ The most 


moving of his books, and, above all, readable—he 
could never be anything else.”,-—SUNDAY TIMES 

** A quite dazzling example of the Balchin technique.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

“One of the most exciting books of the year.”— 
GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 10s. 6d. 


% Her first novel for 10 years 


M. J. FARRELL 


LOVING WITHOUT TEARS. An Irish comedy of 
largely impossible but wholly credible characters 
and predicaments in which nearly everyone nearly 
marries the wrong person! ‘* Irresistible.’? — News 
CHRONICLE 9s. 6d. 


Follows her great West End stage successes—“ Spring Meeting” 
and “‘Treasure Hunt.” 
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A Land 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 
With colourplates by HENRY MOORE 


“ Written with vision, with passion and with style. Mrs. 
Hawkes’s book helps us to understand both the land on 
which we live and the life we live on it.”—-Times Lit. 
Sup. “There is a weird beauty in this prophetic book. 
Information it provides, curious facts, agreeable stories, 
passages of literary power. But all these would just 
a learned and clever book. A Land is some- 
thing more: it is written with a passion of love and 
hate.”—-Harnotp Nicotson, Observer. “This will be- 
come a famous book.”—Time and Tide. 21s. 


compose 


James Thomson 
By DOUGLAS GRANT 


“The best biography of Thomson that has yet beea 
written.”’— Spectator. Illustrated. 18s. 


A Mirror for Princes 
Translated by PROF. R. LEVY 


A Persian nobleman’s counsel to his son on the con- 
duct of life, written just before the First Crusade. 
What is startling is not so much that the writer might 
be addressing his son from an armchair in Pall Mall, as 
that his knowledge of men appears as modern as his 


urbanity.”— Punch. 15s. 


Landmarks in the 


History of Education 
By T. L. JARMAN 


“A wealth of learning presented in plain words.”— 
Spe 18s, 


tutor. 


Human Needs 
By MICHAEL GRAHAM 


An honest and pugna- 
“ Unlike so many books 
”— Economist. 

15s. 


“ Stimulating and provocative. 
cious book.” — Times Lit. Sup. 
ou social topics this can be read for fun 


Springtime in Paris 
By ELLIOT PAUL 


“A book which, like its predecessor A Narrow Street, 
is rich in human comedy and drama, wise and witty.” 
Times Lit. Sup. 


12s. 6d. 


NEW IMPRESMON READY IN A FEW DAYS 
Liv 

A Rage to Live 

By JOHN O°HARA 
“Ten times more readable than most new novels. A 
very powerful piece of work, written with an unusual 
surenmess of style A book of quite individual fineness 
and imtelligence.”~ - Listener. 
NEW IMPRESSION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 15s. 
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At the end of his book Count Bliicher stresses a fact which both 
Germans and non-Germans seem impatient to forget, and he adds 
a warning. “... It was he (Hitler), and he alone, who led the 
Russian armies in an almost non-stop victorious progress through 
Russia to the German frontier. Russia was covered in glory, and 
won the sympathy of all the nations which had still remained hostile 
to her.” Not only this, but the Bismarckian tradition would seem 
likely to leave the Germans more susceptible to the Communist 
Weltanschauung than to Western individualism. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


Fashionable Photographer 


Photobiography. By Cecil Beaton. (Odhams. 18s.) 


Tuts is a curious and revealing book. On the surface it is trashy 
the story not of a life but of a life’s programme, scrambled together 
anyhow, repetitive and shapeless. It is as one-sided as a novelette: 
there is no failure in it, no suffering, no serious obstacles to be over- 
come ; scarcely a cross word is heard throughout. After leaving 
Cambridge Mr. Beaton did indeed work for a few dreary months in 
a city office, but within a short time he had become launched on his 
career as photographer to the famous, and, for a quarter of century, 
it has gone on with hardly a break. 

As a photographer, Mr. Beaton has a notable gift and a deep 
weakness. His gift is his love of beauty, which is real. He clearly 
loves the sight and company of beautiful women, he has con- 
siderable insight into his sitters’ personalities, and devotes himself 
to making the best of them in his pictures with ardour, taste and 
concentration. Making the best of them, that is to say, so far as 
the arrangement of his pictures goes—for his defect is that he has 
never been willing to face the boring and arduous work of g 
photographic technique. He is a camera-artist who does not really 
understand or care for cameras. Not only does he send his nega- 
tives to be developed and printed by a capable firm—which seems to 
me like having one’s sonnets translated by Harrods—but he sees 
photography- always in terms of the posed picture within an 
enclosing frame. It is a staggering fact that he has produced a 
book on ballet in which, out of a hundred-odd photographs, there 
is not one of actual movement. That is, of the two elements, time 
and space, that make up a photograph, Beaton excludes time 
altogether. His pictures are preconceived, fanciful, constructions in 
space, and when he speaks of his own contribution to photography, 
what he means is not that he has realised some new possibility of 
the camera, but that he has thought up some fresh accessory 
balloons, elaborate wall-papers, peacocks’ feathers—to include 
inside the frame, or some different attitude for his models to adopt. 

Not only does Beaton work this way, he has managed to convince 
himself that it is the way other men of talent worked as well. 
“ Having developed a mania for Early Victorian decoration and 
collected shell flowers under glass domes, beadwork chairs and 
mother-of-pearl tables, I always introduced them into the elaborate 
snapshots which I took in imitation of the work of Octavius Hil! 
and other pioneers of photography.” But if there is one quality 
which distinguishes the noble work of Hill, it is its stark simplicity, 
bold massing of light and shade, and rigid exclusion of extraneous 
interest. Mr. Beaton, however, not only ascribes to Hill his own 
way of working, he actually divides him into halves, making him 
Oliver Hill in one place and Octavius Hill in another, and indexing 
the halves as separate characters. 

His writing is equally slap-dash. He can knock off a vivid likeness 
of a model he appreciates: “She had an early Egyptian, cat-like 
béauty, with the flat curls of a Greek statue ; her body was exotically 
attenuated, and her poses those of insolent pride.” But he is equally 
capable of writing: “ The Princess, with wild-rose complexion, peri- 
winkle-blue eyes and cool refreshing smile, came in, followed by her 
nurse holding the precious bundle”; or “A particularly tenacious 
reporter from a particularly mischievous morning paper was particu- 
larly lacking in sensitivity " ; or even “ It is the spade-work involved 
in arranging each sitting that mitigates against the pleasures of 
photography "—a revealing sentence in more ways than one. 

Yet though this is a light-weight and trifling book, one gets 
through it the impression of someone who is not a light-weight or 
trifling person. It is true that Mr. Beaton sees himself as an 
engaging small boy whose talent and charm will secure the indulgent 
interest of grown-ups. But this very fact has ensured his remaining 
agile in mind and young in outlook. He is entirely without pom- 
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posity, and can be as catty about himself (* Oh, God ! ” she shouted 
“Stop that bloody cooing ! ") as about any of his sitters. Side-by- 
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® Wedlock’s The Devil 


MARGARET BULLARD 
A witty first novel dealing with the lives and loves of a pair of 
English emigrants to Canada. 10s, 6d. net 


The Next Two Years 


PETER DE POLNAY 

‘Told with great assurance and considerable distinction... his 
novel is given its power and its value by his steady view on people 
in their inter-relation.’"—LIONEL HALE (Observer) 10s. 6d. net 


River Out of Eden 


JACK JONES 
‘A warm, crowded, bustling book.’—L. A .G. STRONG (Spectator) 
‘A thrilling, overwhelming story told by a sensitive and 
imaginative craftsman. ’— News Chronicle 
672 pages 


Follow Me Down 


SHELBY FOOTE 


An exciting story of a crime of passion in the Southern States of 
America. 10s. 6d. net 


I5s. net 





New editions of 


The Unquiet Grave 


‘PALINURUS’ 
With a new Introduction by CyRIL CONNOLLY 


Fables For Our Time 
JAMES THURBER 
HAMISH HAMILTON 


&s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 
LTD 




















Booksellers and Publishers by Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary 
A SUMMER SELECTION OF 
BATSFORD BOOKS 


TUDOR RENAISSANCE By JAMES LEES-MILNE 


In this scholarly yet eminently readable book, Mr. Lees-Milne writes about 
sculpture, painting and miniatures, as well as about architecture; and he 
encerns himself with many of the smaller and less well known buildings besides 
the famous and well documented ones With over 120 illustrations, four 
of them in colour. 

Meciun: 


Svo 21s. ne 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG) By TUDOR EDWARDS 


Whether used as a ne book, or read as a work of literature, Belgium and 

Luxembourg (which includes French Flanders) will be found a most satisfying 

ane “il enjoyable wo wk. More than ico illustrations and maps. “* ...a 
iumph alike for author and for publisher.’’— TJruth. 

Der Re 1¢s. net 

SEASIDE ENGLAND By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 


** This is an enchanting boc ak and a very sound, sensible one as well.’’—-Pomela 
Hanstord Johnson on the B.B.C 
Demy &8vo 16s. net 


SALISBURY By R. L. P. JOWITT 


Both a history of the City and an account of its remarkable buildings The 
£4 illustrations from photographs and old prints do full justice to the Cathedral, 
the Close, and the City, as well as to local monuments including Stonehenge, 
Wilton, and Old Sarum. With a map of the City and a plan of the Cathedral. 
Crown &vo. 8s. 6d. net 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


Third edition, revised 


By IVOR BROWN 


the wit and wisdom of this descriptive and discursive essay.’’— Punch. 
“The ilustrations are admirably selected and reproduced.—Jhe Manchester 
Guerdian 
Demy 8vo 
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Reviving an ancient form of writing, LANGSTON DAY, in his 


Magie Casements 


brings us an enchanting collection of fables in the 
style of The Arabian Nights. ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
in his Preface—‘* These are indeed magic casements, 
and well worth looking through . . 


“, . . you will like it.”—Picture Post. 


Brilliantly illustrated throughout by Angela Ogden, 
who at fifteen has already been described as an artist 
of genius. 12s. 6d. 





Psycho-analysis based on temporary and impersonal contact 
between physician and patient can never substitute for a 
healthy relationship in everyday life! 


Dr. M. R. Sapirstein, in his 
Emotional Security 


enlarges on} this theme in solution of the problems 
of marriage, of family life, and that of the individual 
who is seeking the way to more effective living. Iés. 


Is our material scientific world imbued with sanctity or holy 
purpose? 


Kelvin Van Nuys, in his 
Science and Cosmic Purpose 


re-establishes the idea of God as the creator of the 
physical world, and views the Good, not as a Perfection 
from which man has fallen away, but as a dynamic 
idea—-something towards which man is always striving. 
Science, moreover, is not a logical method of disproving 
the theory of a created universe, but a study of the 
manifestations of Cosmic Process. 15s. 


Lewis Spence, author of forty published works, including 
“The Minor Traditions of British Mythology,” has at last 
completed his long awaited book on the faculty of pre-vision. 


Second Sight ¢ \ts History and Origins 
is a comprehensive study of the subject which, with 
the aid of many illustrative and fascinating cases, 
traces the origin of the phenomena back to early 
Celtic arcane practices. 18s. 


THE RIDER BOOK CLUB offers to members a wide selection 
of OUTSTANDING BOOKS on Ghosts, Folk-lore, Fiction, Magic, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Yoga, etc., many at HALF- 
NORMAL PRICES. Write for particulars to Desk 25, enclosing 
1$d. stamp. 


47, PRINCES GATE LONDON, S.W.7 
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Immediate Acclaim for 


RUSSIAN PURGE 


BECK and GODIN’S remarkable account 
of the ‘ second Soviet Revolution’ 


** The book bears the stamp of truth and is written 
with a dispassionate objectivity which in the 
circumstances is remarkable. Eminently readable 
+ +» an important book.”’ 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart—Sunday Times 


** Gives a most valuable insight into the Soviet 
system. . . . fascinating . . . also, surprisingly, full 
of humour.”’ 

—Times Literary Supplement 


“The great merit of the book lies in its lucid 
explanation of the way in which people think under 
a tyrannous police State.’’ 

—Daily Telegraph 


10s. 6d. net 


MIRIAM MaAcMILLAN 
I Married an Explorer 


** Almost as breathtaking in its way as Heyerdahl’s 
Kon-Tiki.”’ 

—John O° London 
** Gay, natural, and lively, the book is yet the record 


of a life devoted to a serious purpose.”’ 
—Scotsman 


15s. net 


LEONARD DUBKIN 
Enchanted Streets 


“*. . . One might almost say a second Thoreau. ... 
Indeed, Mr. Dubkin may be called a literary 
discovery . . . his talent is nique. .. .” 

—Time and Tide 


“. . . full of a gentle humour and wisdom. ... The 
7 full-page colour drawings by Edouard Sandoz 
are an added delicacy of pleasure.” 

—Scotsman 


12s. 6d. net 


HURST & BLACKETT 
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side with the cattiness, too, there is something genuinely good. 
natured and innocent. 

The question before Mr. Beaton, I think, is whether he has had 
enough of it all yet. If he has, it may not be beyond his powers 
—at an age when most men settle cosily down to repetition—tg 
start on an entirely new career, perhaps of a much more serious 
kind. But he will need to outgrow the small boy, and consign the 
Brownie to the dustbin. Tom Hovkinson, 





Under-water World 


(Macmillan. 9s. 6d.) 


THE recent tragic disaster to the ‘ Affray” serves to give an added 
interest to this book, the first I have come across that has dealt in 
such detail with that branch of the Royal Navy. It is not an out- 
standing book, nor even an original one, but it is knowledgeable, 
It is a kind of documentary, thinly disguised as fiction, a book 
of reminiscences. We begin with a highly-detailed description of 
the submarine itself, and this is followed by a series of sketches and 
stories, from which emerges a clear and sometimes vivid picture 
of what life inside the “ tube” is really like. We see the crew, on 
and off watch, at work, eating, sleeping. We surface with them 
and dive with them, on some ordinary days and on some extra- 
ordinary ones, for Mr. Casing has included episodes from the recent 
war. 

It is a strange, and, to a landsman, even a weird world in which 
these men live. And the reader is aware of its most dominating 
factor, the vivid sense of confined space, normal men living in a 
strange, under-water world. It might, one thinks, have some quite 
extraordinary effect upon the imagination, but this is an element 
absent from them. The Captain is very close to his crew, and they 
to him. One is aware of a continuous pressure, which of itself 
dictates exactingly the degree of control in purely personal relation- 
ships. This is almost always fluid, changing from hour to hour, 
from day to day, from situation to situation. It is not entirely 
without its comic side. For the reader the atmosphere is claustro- 
phobic ; he is inside a scientific, a highly technical world. There is 
also the sense of monotony. One can see this at once from the 
dialogue. Often it is quite flat, un-colourful, except in a strictly 
naval sense; it can be banal, crude; but the worst and best of it 
contrives to have a technical tail. 

The war episodes are exciting in the sense that all war episodes 
are exciting. In Submariners one is very much like another. Mr. 
Casing writes well; his descriptions of the sea are excellent; it is 
only the dialogue that continually jars. The men talk like robots, 
and one asks oneself if they ever really think, or for that matter 
have any feeling that is private. It is a group, a public, feeling. 

The one outstanding merit of the book is that it informs. It is 
interesting to reflect that the Royal Navy has given nothing really 
outstanding to literature, in the sense that the Army has given us 
its David Jones, the Air Force its Lawrence and Hillary, the 
Merchant service its Tomlinson and Bone and Conrad. Perhaps 
there is something waiting for literature, hidden in a foc’sle locker 
or a Commander's drawer, but it hasn't yet made its appearance. 
The dog-watch has yet to yield up its creative hour. 

JaMes HANLeEY. 


Submariners. By James Casing. 


Psychology and Religion 


The Individual and His Religion: A Psychological Interpreta- 
tion. By G. W. Allport. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


Ir is said that on a day in the 1930s two Cambridge dons were 
passing the Divinity School, which is the headquarters of the theo- 
logical faculty in the university. As they passed by, one who was 
a lecturer in psychology said to the other who was a lecturer in 
anthropology: “ You know, in fifty years’ time we shall be in there.” 
Theologians do not yet seem to be seriously alarmed by the threat 
to the remaining provinces of the former queen of the sciences from 
the professors of newer disciplines, any more than clergymen are 
apprehensive that they will soon be thrown out of business by the 
increasing regiment of psychiatrists. Generally speaking, theo- 
logians and psychologists go their respective ways with a minimum 
of inter-communication. At least, this appears to be the case 10 
Great Britain. In the U.S.A. it is otherwise. Ever since William 
James blazed a new trail with his Varieties of Religious Experience, 
the psychology of religion is a subject that has enjoyed considerable 
vogue there among divines as well as among psychologists. 
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SVERRE HOLMSEN 


€ 

Singing Coral 

Translated from the Swedish by Joan BuLMAN 
Decorations by DouGLtas WOopDHALL 


A brilliant translation of Holmsen’s epic story of the 
voyages of discovery of the ancient Polynesians in the 


Paciiic Ocean, 
Published To-day 


1258, 6d. 





VIOLA MEYNELL 


Ophe lia 


‘« Beauty and compassion speak through this novel.”’ 
) ! | g 
Scotsman. 


Second Printing 


10s. éd. 


JAMES BARRIE PUBLISHERS LTD. 


























Gilbert 
Frankau | 


A vintage novel in the 
PETER JACKSON 


tradition 





Oliver 
~ Trenton, K.C. 


12s. 6d. 
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-ogeese BASIL BLACKWELL 


Stimuli 


By Ronald Knox 


“Not quite a century of little sermons which . . . 
roam the universe of man’s troubled mind and 
baffling days. There is none that does not sparkle 
and glitter with the habitual wit and lightly carried 
erudition of Mgr. Ronald Knox, his unexpected 
but unforced paradox, his apt and telling allusion, 
his easy, happy style.” Truth 


10/6 net 


Portrait of Leon Bloy 


By E. T. Dubois 7/6 net 


** Pierre Termier remarked that Bloy was ‘a generous 
wine covered with foam which needed skimming 
before being drunk.” Perhaps Mrs. Dubois has 
inaugurated this process. She undoubtedly presents 
us with wine from which the unwelcome foam has 
been removed. . . . The purpose of a study such as 
the present volume, which is written with careful 
discrimination, is to acquaint readers with features 
of his work and to send them to it. This purpose 
it should achieve admirably.” Dublin Review 





SHEED & WARD 


















Imperialism and Social Classes 
By JosepH A. SCHUMPETER 
Edited with an Introduction by Paut M. Sweezy 
Translated by HEINZ NORDEN 
20s. net. 


La. Cr. 8vo. 256 pages. 


Economists, sociologists and political scientists will recognise a 
translation of these famous essays as an event. Schumpeter has 
a major claim to be considered the outstanding social scientist of 


our time, and these essays rank as his basic work. 


Essay in Physics 
By ViscOUNT SAMUEL 


With a letter from Albert Einstein 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Criticism of present-day physics, which the author maintains has 
left us without any conclusion on several fundamental issues. 
“He has provided the challenge for which the 20th century has 


subconsciously been waiting.”—TJhe Economist. 


The Old French Epic 


Jessi—E CROSLAND 


Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


“An indispensable introduction to one of the most enthralling 


periods of French literature.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 








Summer Books 
from Oxford 


The Oxford Dictionary 
of Nursery Rhymes 


Compiled and edited by 
IONA and PETER Opie 
Illustrated. 30s. net (July) 
The Letters of 
Anthony Trollope 


Edited by Braprorp ALLEN Boor 
(19th July) 


30s. net 
Sherlock Holmes 
SELECTED STORIES 


with an introduction by S. C. Roserts 
WORLD’S CLASSICS 5s. net (12th July) 


The Soviets in World 
Affairs 1917-1929 


by LOUIS FISCHER 
Two volumes. Illustrated. 
(for Princeton University Press) 


63s. net 
(19th July) 


Elizabeth of England 


by JOHN CLAPHAM 
edited by E. P. and Conyers Reap 
Illustrated. 20s. net 


(for Pennsylvania University Press) (12th July) 





Oxford University Press 
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Have we missed much in Britain through the comparative neglect 
of this subject in our academies of learning? If Professor G. W 
Allport’s The Individual and His Religion is a specimen of what we 
might have had (and it is, in fact, a good specimen), the answer ig 
in the negative. The author, who is a professor of psychology at 
Harvard University, writes pleasantly and temperately about the 
religion of youth and of maturity, about mental health and about 
the nature of doubt and of faith; and most of what he says is 
commonsense even if it is also commonplace. His psychology ig 
up-to-date and urbane and sweetly reasonable. But what shall be 
said of the “religion” that he has in mind? None of the terrors 
or glories of high religion sweep through these pages ; nor, on the 
other hand, does the reader ever feel himself being suffocated ia 
the foetid swamps of low religion. Professor Allport says that 
religion deals with “the outward reaching of man’s mind,” and he 
defines “the mature religious sentiment ” as 
“a disposition, built up through experience, to respond favourably, 
and in certain habitual ways, to conceptual objects and principles 
that the individual regards as of ultimate importance in his own 
life, and as having to do with what he regards as permanent or 
central in the nature of things.” 

The trouble is that religion, thus described, is so tame and domesti- 
cated, so decent and respectable, that it has lost its power either to 
shock or to excite. There is a sad decline here from the standard 
set by William James. Professor Allport is quite entitled to say that, 
writing as a scientist, he makes no assumptions and no denials 
regarding the claims of “revealed religion.” But he might have 
shown some awareness of the fact. that great theologians, so different 
from one another as Frederick Denison Maurice and Karl Barth, 
have agreed in looking upon religion as the deadliest alternative to 
the faith of the Bible. He might have shown some awareness of 
the alleged distinction between the “I—Thou” and the “I—It” 
relationships, instead of blandly assuming that religion, in which he 
includes Judaism and Christianity, can be comfortably handled ia 
terms of the latter kind. He might then have come to the con- 
clusion that from a psychologist’s point of view a great deal of 
contemporary theology is pathological. That would have been 
interesting ; much more interesting than the harmless and amiable 
accord, which he advocates, between the professors and practitioners 
of psychology and religion. If there is no more to religion than he 
supposes, it does not deserve the respect which he shows for it. The 
Divinity School might as well be vacated tomorrow. 
A. R. Viover. 


A Light That Failed 


A Study in Toryism, By John Biggs-Davison 


18s.) 


George Wyndham: 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 


GeorGE WyYNDHAM was peculiarly sensitive to the transitoriness of 
the contemporary society which he loved. Born in 1863, he died 
in 1913, in his fiftieth year. In the following year his only son, 
whom he had idolised, fell in action near Soissons. Wyndham’s rest- 
less temperament allowed him little time for reflection, but he could 
smell more than most men “ decay in the air.” He was torn on the 
one hand between his romantic faith in a paternal, governing 4aris- 
tocracy, combined with distrust for whatever is mass-produced and 
lacking in quality, and, on the other hand, his passion for social 
justice and his understanding of the people’s desires and needs. 

He matured early as a Tory Imperialist, drawing inspiration from 
Disraeli’s efforts to implement, during the 1870s, the promises made 
30 years -before by “ Young England.” He was fearless and 
chivalrous in every relation of life; as early as 1892 he publicly 
advocated votes for women, and he remained loyal to his unhappy 
cousin, Lord Alfred Douglas. He did his best to persuade Wilde to 
leave the country before he could be arrested after the failure of 
his action against Lord Queensberry. He was torn above all by the 
conflict which his versatility engendered. He was soldier, states- 
man, man of letters, sportsman and social leader. He was immensely 
popular, but his vitality was uncontrolled. The ends he pursued 
were immediate and exclusive ; he could never effectively focus his 
vision on a distant goal. 

Wyndham was a grandson of Lord Leconfield ; much of his boy- 
hood was spent amid the splendours of Petworth, but he never 
forgot that he was a great-grandson of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the Irish rebel. After Eton and Sandhurst he joined the Coldstream 
Guards and saw active service in the Sudan. At the age of twenty- 


three he married Sibell Lumley, widow of Lord Grosvenor, who 
brought him three step-children, including the present Duke of 
Westminster. 


Thereafter he promptly resigned his commissioa, 
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Colette Colette Colette 


The first volume of the uniform English 
Edition of works by this great French- 
woman will be published on July 27, and 
will contain two novels : 


CHERI and THE LAST OF CHERI 


“ This is the world of the grandes cocottes, rivals 
and successors of Cléo de Mérode, Liane de Pougy, 
Emilienne d’Alencon, a world already invested 
with period charm. . . . The Chéri novels are much 
more than exact and picturesque evocations of a 
special milieu. They form the classic analysis of 
a love affair between a very young man and a 
middle-aged woman. The Cherubino and Countess 
of The Marriage of Figaro, Oktavian and Mars- 
challin in Der Rosenkavalier, are only sketches. 
Here is a full length double portrait.” From the 
introduction by Mr. Raymond Mortimer, genezal 
editor of this edition. 


10s. 6d. 


Secker & Warburg 




























DESMOND STEWART’S 


first novel 


LEOPARD IN THE GRASS 


“. . . a Graham-Greene-cum-Eric Ambler adventure story ... 
Mr. Stewart . . . should prove a very readable novelist.” 
—** Observer ”’ 






. shows how the so-called culture of the West vulgarises the 
East without fertilising it.’"—‘* Manchester Guardian ”” 
































@ OLIVE SURATGAR 


English wife of a Persian poet tells her story of 
Persia and the Persians. 12/6 net 
‘The book of a quite remarkable woman...’ 
@ Yorkshire Post 
‘An exhilarating book ...’ Evening Standard 
‘Everything the author tells is fascinating ...” 
Time and Tide 


* EDWARD STANFORD LTD 
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The 
Dividing Stream 
FRANCIS KING 


“T find it rare, and indeed astonishing. It con- 
trives . . . to exercise a continuous fascination.” 
—LIONEL HALE, OBSERVER 


“ Voluptuously readable . . . an impressive piece 
of work.” —NEW STATESMAN 


“An admirable novel, by the accomplishment of 
which I have been profoundly impressed.” 
—COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“An achievement by a writer completely master 
of his technique, and I strongly recommend it.” 
—C. P. SNOW, SUNDAY TIMES 


“Mr. King has something to say in this novel, 
and he knows how to say it.” 
—JOHN BETJEMAN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“It reaches a quite exceptional level of imagina- 
tive intensity in some scenes and portraits.” 
—TIMES LIT. SUPP. 


“A thoughtful and mature book, and also extremely 
readable.” —SPHERE 











RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 











384 pages; 12s. 6d. net 


Veronica 
LAURA POPE 


“ Veronica’s personality and reticent strangeness are 
beautifully portrayed. . . . The colour, life and exotic 
glamour of the African background stand out in vivid 
contrast to the quict-toned passion of this moving 
tale YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 9s. 6d, net 





John Arlott 


on last year’s West Indies Tests 


DAYS AT THE CRICKET 


Jilustrated; 10s. 6d. net 
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Looking for History 


in British Churches 
M. D. ANDERSON, F:.a. 


** Not just another book about old churches, 
but one which shows them collectively as a 
mirror to every phase of English life, reflecting 
its progression from episode to episode, fashion 
to fashion, It is authoritative and philosophic, 
resenting an immense range from new angles.”’ 
he Observer. With Illustrations. 25s. net 


Antiques 
The Amateur’s Questions 


HAMPDEN GORDON 
Author of “Old English Furniture” 


A new type of book on antiques which answers 
the beginner’s questions as fully as it provides 
real information for the more experienced 
collector. It also proves that a modest purse 
does not preclude real collecting. Illustrated. 

ros. 6d, net 


Major Byron 
THEODORE EHRSAM, PH.D. 


George Gordon de Luna Byron claimed to be 
the son of Lord Byron and a Spanish Countess, 
but the real interest in him is in his remarkable 
career as a literary forger and copyist of Byron, 
Shelley and Keats MSS., and in his curious 
relations with Mary Shelley and Augustus Leigh. 
Dr. Ehrsam also brings together for the first 
time the original MSS. and the forgeries. 
With Facsimiles. 358. net 


Fiction 
No Language 
but a Cry 
H. J. CROSS 


This novel is a subtle and clever protest against 
the conditions that tend to make delinquency 





the natural outlet for adventurous young px ople. 
The scene is dockland, and Mr. Cross, who 
was a schoolmaster at Birkenhead, shows in a 
striking way how a thwarted sense of community 
can be perverted into the gang spirit. 

gs 6d. net 
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established his London home in Park Lane, and accepted the post 
of private secretary to Arthur Balfour, then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 


It seemed that the gods had showered gifts on the elegant and 
brilliant youth. Besides his versatility, Vitality, and — charm, 
Wyndham possessed ability, great powers of work, rare good looks 
and ample means. In public as well as in private he spoke and 
moved with an indescribable grace, and he now addressed himself 
resolutely to the task of supplying the deficiencies of his earlier 
education. He read a vast number of books and became a promi- 
nent member of the Crabbet Club, presided over by his cousin 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt. In 1889 Wyndham entered Parliament. He 
was appointed Under-Secretary to the War Office in 1898, and in 
1900, at the age of 38, he became Chief Secretary for Ireland, an 
office which he held for five years. When Balfour succeeded Salis- 
bury as Prime Minister in 1902, he gave Wyndham a seat in the 
Cabinet. Wyndham sought to maintain the Union and to encourage 
the economic development of Ireland. It was the last whole-hearted 
effort directed to that end, and was successful while it continued, 
Wyndham’s principal achievement was his Land Act of 1902, a 
measure which came too late to kill by kindness the agitation 
for Home Rule. 


It was one of Wyndham's weaknesses that when he concentrated 
on a subject his sense of proportion was liable to be upset. He 
over-worked himself, and his later attempts to solve the Irish 
problem made him fall out of step with his colleagues. The details 
are related by Mr. Biggs-Davison. At the beginning of 1905 an 
impossible situation had developed and Wyndham resigned. There- 
after for eight years he continued to live at a madcap pace, mistaking 
animal spirits for physical toughness. He lived life to the fullest 
stretch of the bodily and mental capital he was swiftly exhausting, 
but he burnt himself out and died with his promise almost 
unfulfilled. . 

Mr. Biggs-Davison calls his life of Wyndham a study in Toryism; 
it is unfortunate that he felt it necessary to concentrate quite so 
hard on the political side of Wyndham’s career. The picture is 
therefore incomplete, but within its avowed limitation it is vividly 
and brightly drawn. The book is marred by a number of cheap 
expressions, for example, “kick in the cocktail,” “ kettle of fish,” 
“ Whip-driven lobby-fodder,” “ Widow of Windsor”; the history, 
also, is sometimes superficial. It is not enough, for example, to 
state baldly that Wyndham “ was as sound as Disraeli on the Eastern 
Question.” The author will need to prune his style and deepen 
his content, but he has written a promising and readable first book. 

PuHitie MaGNus. 


Selected Reprints 


THE twentieth volume of Macdonald's series of “ Illustrated Classics,” 
Dickens’s Great Expectations (9s. 6d.), is published with the original 
pictures by Marcus Stone. Like all the books in this series, it is very 
well printed and bound, and Stone’s engravings, though they have 
not much merit in themselves, are useful in conveying the period 
atmosphere. And what a good story it is !-—the best novel, in point 
of construction, that Dickens ever wrote. David Copperfield shows 
the same strength of movement (which may equally be the result 
of writing in the first person), and it displays a larger genius; yet 
Copperfield has more artificialities than Great Expectations. 
Chesterton once remarked that “there is a quality of serene irony 
and even sadness about Great Expectations, which puts it quite alone 


| among the author’s other works.” He drew attention to its many 


Thackerayan qualities and to the strain of gentle cynicism which 
pervades it. All this is true: the deterioration of Pip’s character 
makes for a psychological study such as the near-perfection of young 
Copperfield fails to provide, while, to balance this thoughtfulness 
in treatment, we are offered a plot that is alive with character, inci- 
dent and energy. The opening chapters are the best in the book; 
the ending is unsatisfactory, being exactly the opposite of what the 
author first intended. A biographical note to this edition quotes 
the original ending, which Bulwer Lytton persuaded Dickens to 
change. We now have a “ happy ending,” though a careful student 
of character would hardly venture to guarantee that the parties will 
“live happily ever after.” Something of the sympathetic observa- 
tion which follows Pip faithfully through all his trials and 
temptations fails him here, and the artistic unity is spoiled. 


I turned from Great Expectations to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Some 
People, which has been re-issued by Pan Books for two shillings. 
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— BOO K S H OP & LI B R ARY A Baptist, a Methodist and a Unitarian here join with three 


point Congregationalists in assessing his contribution to English 
shows 42, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Religion. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards, 7/6 net 
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Sweet Cork of thee 
Robert Gibbings 


In this new book the famous author-artist of Sweet Thames Run 
Softly (11th Imp.) and Lovely is the Lee (3rd Imp.), etc., returns 
with love and gaicty to Ireland, taking us to the heart of the 
country and its people. With 75 wood engravings and a coloured 
frontispiece by the author. 16s. net 


Everyman's Dictionary of 


Quotations & Proverhs 
D. C. Browning 


An entirely new work containing over 6,000 Quotations and 
4,000 Proverbs with a full subject index, taking the place of the 
two-volume work formerly in Everyman’s Library. 

Prospectus post free. Large crown 8vo. 776pages. 12s. 6d. net 


Summer & Autumn Flowers 
Constance Spry 


Described in the light of her unique knowledge from both 

decorative and gardening points of view, this book by the 

author of Flower Decoration (8th Impression), etc., contains a 

Magnificent new serics of flower arrangements with 24 pages of 

full-colour plates, and 12 in monochrome. Crown 4to. 21s. net 
Prospectus post free 


e 
An Encyclopaedia of London 
William Kent 
revised and reset ‘Festival edition’ of the best and fullest 
book of London lore. A huge store of facts, seasoned with 
680 pages; 16 pages of photographs. 20s. net 
Prospectus post free 


The Life of Baron von Hugel 
Michael de la Bedoyere 


*The first biography based on unpyplished letters and diaries. 
telligently orthodox, it treats the Modernist crisis with 
ndour 49d magnanimity ...it admirably recaptures von 
gel’s personal charm and gaiety.” MARTIN WRIGHT (Observer). 

With 8 pages of plates. 25s. net 


Life Over Again = CB. Purdom 


‘A synthesig of the author’s life’ and his varied experiences, in 
town-planning, as journalist, head of a department store, in 
civil service, and in the dramatic, artistic, and literary worlds. 

With 8 pages of photographs. 18s. net 


FICTION 


Farewell to the Family 
Millie Toole 


*I¢ is unusyal and forceful. The whole story is imbued with 
robust vi , and deals with the unity of only one day’s 
$pan more successfully than any other I can remember.’ 
MARGHANITA LASKI (Observer) 9s. 6d. net 


Heavensent Shu She-Yu 
An extraordinarily sensitive, gently ironical story by a writer 
described by the author of Lady Precious Stream as ‘the best 
Novelist of present-day [but pre-communist]} China.’ 


ecdotage. 








10s. 6d. net 





OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers : J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. Bedford St. London W.C.2 


Heer ooo o oo eee reo o acer crrcceeetebuLesusuunbuureuUuuUUuuUleunnn | 








It is a most enjoyable book—a series of autobiographical Sketches 
of the author's life up to the age of forty or thereabouts partl 
true, partly imagined, and not only entertaining but also instructivs 
in its description of the diplomatic milieu into which he was born 
and in which he trainéd and, for many years, worked. The pub. 
lisher calls it a “ twentieth-century Classic of incisive humour.” Ido 
not much like that solitary adjective “ incisive,” for though Mr 
Nicolson is acute in his perceptions and can, on occasion, be sharp 
in comment, he does not apply himself primarily to cut and thrust 
On the contrary, he shows a tolerant and sympathetic understanding 
even of those characters—like J. D. Marstock and Miriam Codd— 
who provoked him most. He is one of the most graceful of 
twentieth-century prose-writers and handles his personal material 
with the sensibility of an artist. 

Both these authors aimed to please a wide circle of intelligent 
readers. They succeeded in their aim, but at the same time (and 
this I have always taken to be the supreme literary achievement) 
they wrote books that still hold the interest of the connoisseur. 
With my next two books the circle of appreciation narrows. Their 
authors were not so much concerned to “show the world to the 
world,” if I may use a catch-phrase, as to study their own intensely 
felt obsessions and inhibitions and turn them to the best literary 
advantage of which they were capable. 

Hadrian the Seventh, which has been added to the New Phoenix 
Library (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.), is the masterpiece of that 
strange, fantastic, tragic genius Frederick Rolfe (Baron Corvo). This 
is the book that inspired his biographer A. J. A. Symons to under- 
take his famous quest, and knowledge of it is indispensable to an 
understanding of its author. Much of Corvo’s material is auto- 
biographical ; the perverse brilliance with which he presented it 
induces, by contrast to Mr. Nicolson’s suavity, an instructive com- 
parison of literary methods. Corvo was a rejected candidate fot 
the Roman Catholic priesthood (Hadrian the Seventh, incidentally, 
must be something of a nightmare for members of that faith). He 
was obsessed, presumably, with the problems and attractions of 
personal Power (with a capital P), a habit of mind common in those 
who rate brains above character and give undue weight to head 
as opposed to heart: a habit often conducive to unhealthy 
intrigue and, in the long run, to the unhappiness of its possessor 
and his associates. But Corvo obtained a relatively happy release 
for some of these compulsions by directing them, at full strength, 
into a work of fiction. George Arthur Rose, the disappointed 
candidate for Holy Orders, is elected to the Papacy, and has his 
way in most startling fashion, until eventually he is assassinated 
in the streets of Rome. At first I found the book more diffi- 
cult than Corvo’s The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole, but I 
was soon reading it with great excitement. Though there are 
longueurs, and, with them, frequent reminders of the author’s lack 
of balance, Hadrian the Seventh is a remarkable achievement, not 
easily forgotten. Chatto and Windus have done well to make it 
available so cheaply. 

The Unquiet Grave, by “ Palinurus,” was first published in 
Horizon in 1944 and now appears in its second revised edition, with 
an introduction by Cyril Connolly (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.). 
“ The identity of the author-publisher was never regarded as a top 
secret,” says Mr. Connolly, indulging in literary strip-tease but 
nowhere decisively abandoning the seventh veil. “ Palinurus” was 
suffering from personal troubles, accentuated by life in war-time 
London, and sought to unburden himself. “The suffering was 
alleviated,” says Mr. Connolly, and the book remains to offer solace 
to others.” A first glance suggests that it is so full of quotations 
from Epicurus, Baudelaire, Freud, Flaubert, Sainte Beuve and Mon- 
taigne as almost to suggest—to Beachcomber or some other flippant 
person—an opportunity for parody. But this is unfair to 
“ Palinurus,” who has interspersed his quotations with many original 
philosophical reflections on old problems such as love, marriage, art 
and Angst. The resulting mixture is rich—too rich for some tastes 

but I found it stimulating and provocative. Perhaps “ Palinurus™ 
will join me in the search for a volume called Maladies Nerveuses 
des Auteurs, by Dr. J. G. Fourcade Prunet, published in Paris in 
1826. I once noted the title in an ancient advertisement ; it may be 
a classic, for all I know. If we found the book, would it be any 
help ? Almost certainly not. 

I should like to recommend warmly, to those who have not 
encountered them before, Walter G. Bell’s three stout, compendious 
volumes: The Great Plague in London in 1665, The Great Fire 
of London in 1666, and Unknown London. They have been re-issued 


by the Bodley Head in lavish style at 25 shillings each. 
Derek HUDSON 
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Fiction 
Ti-Coyo and His Shark. By Clément Richer. (Hart-Davis. 8s, 6d.) 
Colonel Julian and Other Stories. - By H. E. Bates, (Michael 
Joseph. ros. 6d.) 
Unseen Array. By Winifred Peck. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Monsoon. By George H. Johnston. (Faber. 12s, 6d.) 


Lonc ago the English claimed the monopoly of kindness to animals, 
and, without acknowledgement to St. Francis, patented the strange 
phrase “ an animal lover.” The sea-girt-island race, however, has 
never put forward as a virtue, or even as a possibility, a sentimental 
fondness for fish, and it has remained for a Frenchman to do that. 
The hero of M. Clément Richer’s novel is a fish—and, of all fish, a 
shark with the engaging name of Manidou. True, there is a human 
hero, an amphibious young man whose grandparents were European, 
Indian, Chinese and negro, and who is full of charm and initiative 
and comprehensible ruthlessness, but it is the shark who steals the 
show. Black Beauty and Owd Bob are but feeble examples of 
animal devotion to a human master when compared with the 
resource and sagacity of Manidou the grateful shark. This is a 
delicious trifle, a conte that might have been written by Anatole 
France for his own amusement, a delicate, refrigerated dish in which 
the harsh flavours and shapes of reality are cooled and decorated 
and presented by a witty chef. It is beautifully translated by Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins, who contrives, without one betraying translator’s 
phrase, to make earthquakes amusing, deformity endearing and 
sharks lovable, all in a wholly Gallic sense. 

“Begin at the beginning, go on till you come to the end: then 
stop,” should surely be the motto of all story-tellers. Mr. H. E. 
Bates, an admirable writer of short stories, would be a better one if 
he adopted it. He begins at the beginning all right—or at least at 
a beginning which serves its purpose as a mumbled word will serve 
as an introduction—but he does not go on till the end. He stops, 
jantalisingly, at some late stage in his narrative, and most of his 
clever, concise stories seem to die away, unfinished, three-quarters 
of the way through. It is not that he appears to lose interest in 
them, or to suppose that his readers might do so; it is rather as if 


he chose to leave the careful structure incomplete, and tear up the 
final par 


igraphs. Some af these stories of ordinary people thought- 
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fully observed have real ends, not loose but tied and tidy, and these 
are the best of them. 

A haunted house in the Lowlands of Scotland, a credulous tenant 
avid for psychic experiences of an unalarming kind, a fraudulent 
medium, an adolescent kitchen-maid with poltergeist possibilities 
these are the proper materials for the mildest of horrors, the kindest 
mockery of the pseudo-spiritualist, the gentlest instruction in local 
antiquarianism and the comfortable triumph of common sense. 
Lady Peck provides all this, and a pleasant party of English 
investigators, a confused array of unlaid ghosts, and a strong hint 
that there is more in such surroundings than meets the eye of the 
psychical researcher. Ambush’'d lies the evil one, until frustrated 
by a curious Anglican priest, who makes effective if unorthodox use, 
in two underground chapels, of a mixture of the liturgies of the 
Church of Rome and the Episcopal Church of Scotland. This 
proves to be most efficacious. On Christmas night at last peace and 
goodwill prevail in a warm and cosy drawing-room, where two 
engagements and the laying of several ghosts are celebrated to the 
complete satisfaction of the company. 

To see ourselves as others see us is always salutary but often 
embarrassing, especially when the eye of the beholder is an eye 
from overseas. To see ourselves as the former rulers of India 
through the eyes of an American novelist is obviously an experience 
fraught with agitating possibilities. It turns out to be embarrassing 
only because the American author of Monsoon sees the former 
representatives of the British Raj as admirable in such an improbable 
way. The principal English people in this story are endowed by 
Mr. Johnston with almost every sort of endearing characteristic 
except those which they are most likely to have possessed. Indeed, 
the only thoroughly tiresome person is the American heroine, a 
maddening girl who nags away at strangers in night-clubs about 
their inferiority complexes, and says, of India, “It’s sort of big 

and—well, frightening, I guess.” The Indian characters are all 
faithfully devoted to the arrogant Englishman Gr else steeped in 
the blackest villainy and sedition. There is plenty of excitement— 
riots, kidnapping, and one or two brisk encounters in which the 
faithful and devoted shoot, choke and drown the villainous and 
seditious—and plenty of local colour and portraits of representative 
types. It is a good story as soon as the people in it stop talking 
about themselves and start killing each other. 

BARBARA WoRSLEY-GOUGH. 
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watch for 






DRAGON 


APPARENT 


The distinguished travel book on Indo-China by 


NORMAN LEWIS 


which will be published on July 19th at 15s. net 





Curiosity took Norman Lewis to Indo-China. Attracted by accounts of early 
travellers and stimulated by the lack of anything like up-to-date information, 
he went to see for himself what remained of the glories of the past and form 
some estimate of what the future held for the peoples of this fabulous region. 
His book is timely, the information he gathered highly topical, and his personal 
experiences uncommonly interesting. A talented writer, he is also an expert 
photographer: 28 of his superb photographs are reproduced as illustrations, 
those on the frontispiece and jacket being printed in full colour gravure. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Pleasure of Being Oneself. By C. E. 
M. Joad. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Joap has written nothing better than 
these charming essays on the pleasures of 
being himself. The book is full of lively 
relish for the things he likes—walking, 
climbing, food, talking, farming and the 
pianola; the things he hates—motor cars, 
government officials, British railway meals 
and the despoilers of the countryside—are 
attacked with equal gusto. Yet although the 
subject is Mr. Joad himself, this is not an 
introspective book. He tells us that when- 
ever he has ventured to look inward he 
has always looked out again very quickly. 
But he does not spare himself. Flashes of 
almost supererogatory honesty illuminate 
his pages. There is, for example, an account 
of how, as a prep.-school boy, he made 
havoc with the papers of a scholar in whose 
home he stayed, and another of how, as a 
Civil Servant, neglected by those who ought 
(he thought) to have promoted him, Mr. 
Joad contrived elaborate devices for dodging 
work or used the Government's time and 
stationery and typing staff to write the books 
which he hoped would bring him fame and 
fortune elsewhere. 

Fame and fortune came, but the reader 
is unpersuaded that Mr. Joad has ever 
thought them worth it. For Mr. Joad is a 
philosopher of the old Victorian-classical 
kind, which looks for a more satisfying 
reality behind the world of sensible appear- 
ance. There is thus the very slightest hint 
of melancholy in this book, not least in those 
parts where the author appears as the ever- 
green terrible child. He writes with assur- 
ance enough of the pleasures of living—and 
every day for him is closely planned and 
packed—but the pleasure of being Cyril 
Edwin Mitchinson Joad at the age of 59 is 
conveyed with less immediate conviction 


Maurice CRANSTON. 
The Howard Journal. Vol. VIII. No. 2. 
(The Howard League for Penal Reform. 
28 6d ) 


Tuts year's issue of the official organ of the 
Howard League contains some hopeful news 
of prison treatment, including a survey of 
group therapy by Dr. Mackwood, psychia- 
trist in Wormwood Scrubs, in which he 
describes what one man called the “ magic ” 
effect of associating groups of about eight 
treatment. A review by Mr. L. W. 
Fox of “ hopes and achievement” in prison 
administration since 1945 includes an 
account of training centres, evening classes, 
relaxation of rules about earnings and the 
reception of letters, and new types of cloth- 
ing. On the adverse side may be set the rise in 
the number of prisoners—now over 20,000, 
about twice what it was before the war 

with the consequent overcrowding of prison 


men lor 


buildings and lack of staff. Mr. George 
Benson analyses the report of the Prison 
Commissioners for 1949; Miss Margery 


Fry writes on the Colonies and Miss Craven 
on Ceylon; there are various articles on 
social work and after-care, a description of 
Alresford Place Hostel-School which opened 
in 1949 for maladjusted children, and an 
article On variations in juvenile courts. A 
comment on criminal statistics points out 
that twelve to fifteen is still the age at which 
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most offences are committed ; that murder 
has decreased but suicide increased. Tho 
Howard League, which in various forms has 
been in existence for nearly a century, and 
exists to substitute “ educationally construc- 
tive methods for repressive methods in 
criminal administration,” is appealing for 
further support. G. F 


French Cathedrals. 
graphs by Martin Hiirlimann, 


353.) 


A HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX pages of archi- 
tectural and sculptural photographs, as good 
as such photographs can be, devoted to the 
high Gothic of the Ile de France and of 
Normandy, with an introduction and notes 
pointing out essentials of style and develop- 
ment—this book is as great a pleasure to one 
who knows the cathedrals as to one who does 
not. For there is Chartres humped on its 
hill as one approaches it over the plain, and 
the statue of Joseph with the offering from 
the main porch of Rheims, and the tall nave 
of Bourges. The illustrations aré admirably 
selected, and composed without that freak- 
ishness which invaded architectural photo- 
graphy shortly before the war. Here is the 
cream of Gothic as the visitor sees it, but 
with a precision his memory cannot attain. 
This is a book which will remind old 
travellers of what they have seen, and give 
future travellers a foretaste of experiences 
to come. S. me. ©. 


By Jean Bony. _Photo- 
(Thames and 


Hudson. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


‘* SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 








The annual general meeting of the “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company, Limited, was 
held on June 28th in London. 

Sir Frederick Godber, chairman and joint 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: This year | have not much to add to my 
statement circulated with the report, but I am 
sure you will agree with me that it would be 
inappropriate if 1 did not pay a tribute to my 
colleague, Sir George Legh-Jones, who has 
expressed the wish to relinquish his position as 
an active managing director of the group at the 
end of this month. However, he will continue 
as a Managing director of your company and 
remain on the board of the main subsidiary 
companies, and we are very glad that we shall 
thus be able still to have the benefit of his vast 
experience of the group's affairs. 

it will be my pleasure presently to propose 
the re-election of Sir Robert Waley Cohen as a 
director of your company, but I would like here 
to refer to the great services which he has ren- 
dered to the company and to the group over 
the 50 years in which he has been associated 
with these companies. For the greater part of 
those years | have been connected with Sir 
Robert in one capacity or another, and a more 
pleasant association I could not have desired. 
Sir Robert's experience has been of immense 
value to your interests, and with the years his 
energies have not flagged 

A new feature of the report this year has 
been the incorporation of group accounts com- 
prising what is, in effect, a balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account for the group. We have 
endeaveured to present these concisely and in 


of 


a torm which will be informative and 
interest even to those of you who do not 
to technical accounting knowledge 


pretend 
| . 


ite 


report was adopted 
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THE AMALGAMATED PRESS 


VISCOUNT CAMROSE’S STATEMENT 








The following are extracts from the statement 
of the chairman, Viscount Camrose, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
February 28, 1951, to be submitted to the annual 
meeting on July 24: 

In the twenty-fourth year of existence in its 
present form, or the sixty-third from the found- 
ation of the business, the Amalgamated Pres3 
has achieved a new high record in its relations 
with the tax collector. The profits tax and 
income tax which is payable on the profits of 
the group for the twelve months which closed 
on February 28 last amount to over £2} million, 
to be exact, £2,300,993. 


The trading profit of the group is £4,200,696. 
To this has to be added the income from trade 
and other investments, and a deduction made for 
debenture interest and auditors’ fees. The result 
is a figure of £4,367,431 as the total profit before 
subtracting the colossal sum which goes to His 
Majesty’s Government. After allowing for the 
amount which belongs to outside shareholders 
in the subsidiaries, you finally get a net tax-free 
profit of £1,914,197, comparing with £1,797,834. 

INCREASE IN NET PROFITS 

Despite the drawbacks of a very difficult year 
we have increased our net profits by £116,363. 
This may seem surprising, but the answer is that 
we have our eggs in many baskets, that we have 
spread and added to our interests in a number 
of directions, and that we are not entirely depen- 
dent on the periodical publishing business for 
our earnings. Over £3,000,000 has _ been 
ploughed back into the business since the close 
of the war, and that must always tell a tale in the 
accounts we present to you each year. 


¢ 


In this connection it is worthy of remark tha 
our income from trade investments (derived very 
largely from overseas and subject to double tax 
relief) plus our net income from othe: 
ments substantially covers the net amount re- 
quired for the interest on our debenture stock 
(£20,977) and the dividend on our preference 
shares (£171,281). I am referring, of course, to 
income only from investments outside the group 
and am not including any dividends received 
from our subsidiary companies. Of the profits 
we have retained in the subsidiaries £600,085, or 


invest- 


£57,484 more than last year. All of this is in 
the nature of a free reserve. 
ALLOCATION TO RESERVE 
The directors’ report shows a net profit of 


£1,314,112 to be dealt with in the accounts of 
the Amalgamated Press after making the deduc- 
tions which I have mentioned. To this we have 
to add a windfall of £158,189, being double taxa- 
tion relief and taxation overprovided relating to 
former years. 

with 


We have to deal then £1,472,301 





have paid in preference dividends £171. 
and £49,500 in the 5 per cent. interim on 
ordinary shares. We now propose a fina 
dend of 20 per cent.. which will make 25 
cent. for the year. This is an increase of 5 pet 
cent., which we consider is well justified by the 


results before you. 


There remains a balance of £1.062,520. We 
are placing £600,000 to general reserve (making 
that fund £3,000,000), £150,000 to pensions and 
allowances fund, and £250,000 to writing dowa 
copyrights and goodwill, a total of £1.000,000 


The balance of £62.520 is added to the carry 
forward, which will then amount to £384,954 


There are various changes in the items Whic 


make up our current assets, but despite the fact 
that we have during the laid out er 
£1,000,000 in plant and new assets, our curr 
liabilities are exceeded by current assets to te 
amount of £2,455,061 


year 
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Summer Successes 
Coming July 17th 
MANES SPERBER’S 


GREAT NOVEL OF THE LOST MEN OF EUROPE 


The Wind and the Flame 
‘timely and timeless.’—upToN SINCLAIR, NEW YORK TIMES. 155, 
Also July 17th 

RUPERT CROFT-COOKE’S 


NOEL BARBER’S 
Cities 


THIRTY PROFILES OF CITIES IN THE AMERICAS, ASIA, AFRICA 
AND EUROPE Illustrated. 18s. 


FREDERICK HOWARD'S 
No Musie for Generals 
A Book Society Recommendation 
TOM CLARKSON’S 
The Pavement and the Sky 
Daily Graphic Book Find for June 10s. 6d. 
The Western Defences 


TEN INTERNATIONAL EXPERTS DEBATE THIS BURNING TOPIC 7/25. 6d. 


Edited by BRIG. J. G. SMYTH, V.C., M.P. 
Foreword by PAUL HENRI SPAAK 


12s. 6d. 








Recreation through 





PAINTING FOR PLEASURE 6») z. o. duniop, R.A. 


This book suggests how you can express—and enjoy—yourself in paint 
—oil or water colour—and pastel. It sets out to develop latent aptitude, 
and gives expert advice for the beginner's palette and equipment. 

Demy 12mo (7hin.x4hin.) Fully illustrated, including colour plates. 


8s. 6d. net 


USE YOUR HEAD IN TENNIS by Bob Harman 


Introduction by Jack Kramer 

A book for every player, but especially useful for the older player whose 
command of strategy can often more than compensate for a diminished 
agility. The famous American coach does not attempt to make you a 
Borotra, but suggests how to make the utmost of your own game. 
Demy 8vo (8jin. x Sgin.) Fully illustrated. 192 pp. 10s. 6d. net 


FAMOUS CRICKET GROUNDS 5» Laurence Meynell 


Here is a unique book: a survey of seven county cricket grounds: Old 
Trafford, Lord’s, the Oval, Trent Bridge, Bristol, Headingley and Bramall 
Lane. Mr. Meynell knows them all, and he recounts many an historic 
Struggle on their turf. Rich in anecdotage. 

Demy 8vo (8jin. x Sgin.) 256 pp. 32 pp. plates. 


‘CRICKETING LIVES’ 


In this inexpensive new series of biographies of the masters of the game 
each author has been invited to produce the “ life’ he would most like 
to write. ‘“ Whaur’s Neville Cardus the noo?”— Neville Cardus in 
the Spectator. 

Cr. 8vo (Thin. x Sin.) Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net each 
“PLUM’ WARNER by Laurence Meynell C. B. FRY by Denzil Batchelor 
MAURICE TATE by John Arlott DON BRADMAN by Philip Lindsay 

. * * 
Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 
Obtainable from, or through, your bookshop or library. 


18s. net 
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THE PAINSWICK LINE 


by 
Henry Cecil 
10s. 6d. net 


In his volume of stories, Fill Circle, Mr. Cecil dealt 
humorously but knowledgeably with some of the intricacies 
of the law. In his first full-length novel he invades the 
racecourse, a country vicarage and the Old Bailey, and the 
result is an ingenious, unusual and amusing story. 


KNOW YOUR GERMANS 


Count Kurt Bliicher von Wahlstatt 
12s. 6d. net 


Translated by Lord Sudley 


“1 regard it as altogether exceptional among the spate of 
books by Germans—excellent sense and excellent style and 
beautifully translated.” H. R. TREVOR-ROPER. 


“A finely written and finely thought-out survey of the 

- ; . . : 
main trends in modern German history since Bismarck. 
CATHOLIC HERALD. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE ROAD TO THE SIXTH FORM 
Educational changes in recent years have faced the grammar 
schools with the need for greater flexibility in organisation. 
This pamphlet offers some suggestions on the curriculum 
considered desirable under present conditions. 


(Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 19.) 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.) 
s 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 
The progress of the British Colonial policy of guidance 
towards responsible self-government politically, economically 
and financially during the year 1950-51. 


(Cmd. 8243.) 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
Annual Report and Statement of Acccunts for 1950. 
(H.C. ’ 188.) 5s. 6d. (Ss. 10d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 429 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post 
Orders: P.O. Box No. 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 
39 King Street, Manchester, 2 ; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; 1 St. Andrews 
Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


To judge from the turnover in the stock 
markets—the falling-off cannot be wholly 
explained by holiday  influences—most 
investors have decided to keep a watching 
brief on political events. As I suggested last 
week, however, a change in the pattern of 
price movements is becoming discernible. 
On the one hand, gilt-edged stocks and, in 
minor degree, gold shares are showing signs 
of recovery. On the other, commodity 
shares, and to a lesser extent industrial 
equity shares, are slipping back. These are 
the first and, so far, tentative reactions to the 
increasing prospect of an early Korean 
peace. The gilt-edged improvement may 
well continue for a little time—the previous 
fall had been very heavy indeed—but I 
doubt whether the fall in commodity shares 
and industrial ordinaries will go much 
farther After all, rearmament demands 
should continue at a high level and com- 
modity shares, at best, are already well 
below their peaks. 


Courtaulds Capital Needs 


Since the raising of the dividend to 11} 
per cent. Courtaulds £1 ordinary units have 
been a disappointing market. Profit-taking 
has brought them back from Sls. 6d. to 
48s. 9d., at which the yield is £4 12s. 6d. per 
cent.—a good return on a first-class indus- 
trial equity. I see nothing in Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams’s annual statement to 
suggest any need to revise my view of the 
units as an under-valued investment. He 
reminds stockholders of the dynamic quali- 
ties of the company, of the immense strength 
of the assets position, and drops a hint that 
the board would like to see the issued capital 
brought more closely into line with the total 
resources employed. A scrip bonus is there- 
fore on the cards and should come along as 
part of a larger plan for raising new money 

to supplement the company’s large liquid 
resources—to meet the cost of fresh expan- 
sion projects. Here, indeed, is a “ growth 
situation” which implies that the ordinary 
stockholders, who shoulder the risks of the 
business, should find their investment a pro- 
gressive one. The 114 per cent. dividend is 
being paid out of earnings of 25 per cent., 
calculated on a most conservative basis. 


Anglo-Iranian Dividend 


In maintaining the ordinary dividend for 
1950 at the 30 per cent. rate which has been 
in force since 1946, Sir William Fraser and 
his co-directors on the board of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company have fulfilled most 
City expectations. A handful of optimists 
had hoped tbat on the strength of what must 
be record profits the directors would take the 


bull by the horns and initiate a more 
generous distribution policy. The pessimists 
had feared that with the storm still raging 


round their heads the board might decide to 
postpone their dividend decision. In all the 
circumstances the 30 per cent. rate looks 
appropriate enough; so is the decision to 
the presentation of the accounts and 
meeting. There is no point, at 
providing the ‘wild men in 
additional facts and 
doubtless be pressed 
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It seems 
beyond all doubt that last year’s results were 


into service against the company. 


at record levels. In Persia itself oil produc- 
tion was sharply higher at close on 32 million 
tons against less that 27 million tons in 1949, 
Production in the Kuwait field, in which 
A1.O.C. has a 50 per cent. interest, rose 
from just under 12,200,000 to over 
17,100,000 tons and is now running at an 
annual rate of about 25 million tons. 
A.1.0.C.’s 23} per cent. interest in the 
Iraq Petroleum Company is also a profit- 
able investment, as are its extensive 
interests in oil marketing and distribution 
and in the tanker trade. I think it is a safe 
guess that but for the developments in Iran 
the ordinary dividend would have increased 
to at least 35 per cent., since earnings are 
probably running at an annual rate of over 
150 per cent. Are the shares cheap or dear 
at £5 10s.? In my opinion they are good 
value for those who do not mind fluctuations 
and who are prepared to take a long view. 


A.B. Picture Results 


With its main interests in the cinema side 
of the industry and only a comparatively 
small stake in film production, the Associ- 
ated British Picture Corporation § again 
demonstrates the efficiency of its manage- 
ment by excellent results. For the year to 
March 3lst the group’s trading profits have 
risen by nearly £300,000 to £2,504,000. After 
allowing for heavier tax charges net profit 
is up from £544,000 to £664,000, leaving a 
sum applicable to the parent company which 
covers the 20 per cent. dividend more than 
twice. The mere maintenance of the divi- 
dend, accompanied by a doubled appropria- 
tion to general reserve, is characteristic of 
the company’s conservative financial policy. 
It also serves as a reminder of the uncertain- 
ties which still surround the outlook for the 
cinema trade. Quotes! around 12s., A.B. 
Pictures 5s. ordinaries yield 8{ per cent. 


Patons and Baldwins 


Latest results of Patons and Baldwins, the 
woollen spinners, bring a reminder that wel- 
come as the recent break in wool prices is 
to the trade, it also involves some adjust- 
ments of stock values. From profits for the 
year to April 28th, Patons and Baldwins have 
set aside £417,114 for the fall in stock values 
between April 28th—the balancing date— 
and June 11th. From the preliminary figures 
it is evident that trading results were substan- 
tially better, but after allowing for a sharply- 
increased taxation charge, the stock provision 
and interest on the £3,000,000 of debenture 
stock issued in 1950, the net figure was prac- 
tically unchanged at £1,278,000. Even this 
net result would have enabled the board to 
recommend a higher dividend if they had 
been so minded, but doubtless with one eye 
on the stock position they have followed 
the cautious course of maintaining the dis- 
tribution at 20 per which again in- 
cludes 5 per cent. of bonus. Some slight 
disappointment in the market has been 
reflected in a rather lower level for the £1 
ordinary units at 76s. The yield of 5} per 
cent. seems to me to leave the stock reason- 


ably valued 


cent., 


1951 








Salts (Saltaire) Surprise 


Faced by similar problems in the same 
kind of business, Salts (Saltaire), the worsted 
spinners, have chosen the bolder path by 
allowing their shareholders to participate in 
the company’s current prosperity. On the 
preferred ordinary shares the dividend ig 
raised from 125 per cent. to 150 per cent., 
and on the £290,000 of ordinary stock, which 
includes the £80,000 issued at 6s. 3d. for the 
ls. units in March, the rate is stepped up 
from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. This may 
sound a sharp increase—and it has come as 
a pleasant surprise to stockholders—but one 
must not forget that this company’s capital 
is very highly geared. This implies that 
earnings on the ordinary capital rise steeply 
in relation to the increase in profits. In the 
case of Salts (Saltaire) the group has had an 
unusually favourable trading experience 
Group trading profits are nearly £900,000 
up at just under £2,000,000, and the net 
balance after tax is £871,100, against 
£500,200. The latest figure shows a very 
large surplus over dividend requirements, 
and the higher payment is in no way incon- 
sistent with prudent finance. Stock and con- 
tingencies reserve receives a_ transfer of 
£270,000, which brings this reserve to 
£1,000,000, surely an adequate sum when we 
remember that there is a general reserve of 
£1,190,000, undivided profits of ove 
£200,000 and a capital reserve of £1,000,000 
On the 75 per cent. dividend the Is. ordinary 
shares, now quoted at 8s. I4d., offer the high 
yield of over 9 per cent. As a speculative 
industrial holding they are not unattractive 


A Preference Under Par 


Preference shares standing below par are 
always worth examining, and often provide 
a good medium for investors who have to 
consider income but to whom the prospect 
of a moderate increase in capital value with- 
out incurring any substantial risk makes a 
strong appeal. A share which seems to me 
to possess these attributes is the tl “A” 
preference of Whiteaway Laidlaw, the export 
merchants, quoted around 18s. These shares, 
which carry a 7 per cent. cumulative divi- 
dend, are well covered as to dividend by the 
company’s latest profits and are also strongly 
placed in relation to assets. For the year to 
February 28th, trading profits rose from 
£201,614 to £298,147, and net profit was up 
from £37,034 to £79,066. This latter figure 
was struck, however, after charging over 
£87,000 against profits to cover loss on net 
current assets in the Argentine, due to 
exchange depreciation. Taking the com- 
pany’s total preference dividend require- 
ments of £22,825 net they were covered 3} 
times by the nef profit calculated, as | have 
shown, after the large special deduction. As 
to assets, the preference capital is covered 
nearly twice over by net liquid assets alone 
without taking into account the very sub- 
stantial fixed assets. There is one other 
‘bull point” for these shares—the nt 
appointment as chairman of the company of 
Mr. S. H. Gillett, the well-known City 
accountant, who has already earned a repu- 
tation for his skill in rehabilitating com- 
panies’ finances. Under his shrewd super- 
vision Whiteaway Laidlaw’s position shot ld 
show steady improvement which should 
certainly justify a quotation of at least par 
for the 7 per cent. “A” preference shares 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 633 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
whtion opened after noon on Tuesday week, July 17th, addressed Crossword, 99 Gower 
Sireat, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that 
day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
mus be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. he 
olution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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_ “ : = 
; Ss 7. This —— blazon must not be to 
ACROS ears of fiesh and blood” (Shake- 
. Corresponding domestic economy. speare (7.) ; 
. (6, 4 vr . 8. Moral information from the guide in 
9. Such is the strength of a stretcher. the old castle. (4, 2, 3, 5.) 
7 13. Elia in toto (anag.). (1¢ 
10. She makes me learn. (7 16 Not legislation about transport. (5, 3.) 
jl. What the soldier said was not. 18. The walrus asked the carpenter if 
(8 he did. (7. ; 
122. W from the kitchen-garden. (6.) 20. Italian composer. / 
4. It apparent in the make-up of 21. The cigar provides its own light. (6 
every voung bachelor. (4 24. Hood regretted that he was not 
I sailors in adamant. (4.) 


1S. Dance opened by two 
collision (10.) 


17. Burke called time the grand one. (9.) 


SOLUTION TO 





19. Its fall is calamitous im foot or CROSSWORD No. 631 
structure (4.) 
22. “Lend the eye a terrible ——™ a tlolelrelt ‘eh 
(Shakespeare). (6 lo ic eS miso A 
23. Stir up in credit 8.) lg 2 : =~ 
25. Lion equal to a penny. (7.) je Sition 
26. One way of pressing one’s suit. (7.) it 
277. Berrie’s Tommy was one. (14.) Fe 
} 
R 
DOWN la 
’ 
J. It makes my hat emit a call. (14.) je 
- Sir Byng stood for his King ” jo 
(Browning). (7.) lad 
3. A Shakespearean island was full of 
them. (6.) M 
4. No odds in a case of this sort. (4, 6.) o 
5. Even in matters of discovery fashion 
may change. (4.) 
6. Its occupants are anything but a 
lively Jot. (8.) 











SOLUTION ON JULY 20 


The winner of Crossword No. 631 is Joun D. Pepper, Esq., 66 Bath 
Street. Rugby, Warwickshire. 








Here is a notable attraction to careful investors 

and savers alike. The SKIPTON pledges these 

rates with sound security and easy availability 

of capital. 

PAID-UP 0o/ o 

SHARES 2} /O DEPOSITS i] 3 yA 
No restriction up to £5,000. 


TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 





Seas 9 
ASSETS EXCEED: £10,000,000 
RESERVE FUND: £500,000 


Secretory : 
Arthur Smith, F.C.i.S. 







Head Office: HIGH ST. SKIPTON 


Tel 4874488 








“THRIFTS” for the THRIFTY! 


At last !—your own library at a negligible cost. The new THRIFT 
BOOKS at only ONE SHILLING each—amazing value ! 

A Further Four Titles 
5. GETTING TO KNOW ENGLISH LITERATURE T. G. Williams 
The former principal of London's “* City Lit.’ introduces the ordinary reader to the classics 
and gives expert advice on books worth reading. 
6 FINDING OUT ABOUT ATOMIC ENERGY Dr. J. L. Michiels 
The vital facts about atomic energy, including chapters on the Atom Bomb and the 
Hydrogen Bomb, written with a minimum of technical jargon. Diogroms. 
7. A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES (1919-1950) Esmond Wright 
Concise, authoritative, up to date, and very readable: the story of the tremendous years 
between 1919 and the present Korean War. A book for every Spectotor reader. 
& A SIGNPOST TO MATHEMATICS A. H. Read 
Tells how a mathematician thinks, and of the basic principles that guide him, and shows how 
mathematics is alive and constantly developing. Diogroms. 


only ] [=| each 


The four volumes for 4s. 7d. post paid from any Bookseller. 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD., 5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 














G. BERNARD SHAW 


was no fool and people should now investigate the practical application of his 
theories regarding the great gain to be obtained from a new English alphabet. 
This they can do by reading ““ Why Not English?” by P. D. Ridge-Beedle, the 
proofs of which were read and annotated by Mr. Shaw. It contains the 


BEDEL 


Alphabet, by means of which (1) a child could be taught to read in a few weeks 
instead of years. He would actually be able to make out books printed 
in our present spelling (2) if he were then taught standard spelling, so much 
time would be saved, that the total time taken would be much less than 
at present (3) several hundred million pounds per annum would be saved in the 
cost of paper, etc. (4) FOREIGNERS WOULD LEARN ENGLISH SO EASILY, THAT IT WOULD 
BECOME A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


“Why Not English?” costs 10s. 6d., or $1.50, through any bookseller, or post 
free from the Publishers, 





THE STRATFORD PRESS, 116, Hope Street, Glasgow. C.2. 





























Sufficient to cover 
40 sq. ft. (1 COAT) 


“KURO " is supplied in col- q 
ours Buff, Cream, Pale Green, 
White, French-Grey. 

State Colour—Important. 
“KURO” can be applied on a 
damp surface, and will be- 


k hard in 24 hours and 
oo — = DECORATIVE WATERPROOF PAINT 


100 , waterproof 
Send this coupon today. (WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS) INTERIOR & EXTERIOR 


— 
— 
— 


—_— 











NAME sunmesnetiniaanpessmsisinntet ee eoiunasianals - 
ADDRESS a —— a _— —— 
STATE COLOUR } a = 
IMPORTANT Send 1/- P.O. for packing and carriage. 

Delivery within 28 days. Free Sample Dept. 61K. 


CONCRETE PAINT COMPANY, MAIDEN STREET, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON, 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3 per line Line averages 32 leners. 


Minuemum 2 Imes. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

NCESTORS traced. Crests verified.— 

LAMBERT AND RAGGEIT Genealogists 

e i Record Searcher 48, Woodhurst 
Avenue, Watford, Hert 

A *ranine furs got by torture. particularly 

t Write for Fur Crusade leafiets 

Mason VAN per Bri, 49, Tregunter 

London, 8.W.10. Funds are needed, 






(51549 Poor young 
has had much sorrow an 
valescence osting 12. 

care for her (also hun- 
sad cases) Jewellery 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
ppea] G.7.), 47, Victoria 


ST. THOMAS, 170-172, 
Street Ww.l CHARL 
House of the Octopus, 

Mondays to _ Fridays, 
rdays, 2.30 and 5.30 p.m. 





rve seats and 2s. 6d Bookings 
at St. Thomas’ Church. Tel REG. 1223. 
(orn NG REPAIRS by post.—Gentle- 

nen's and ladies’ suits and coats over- 
hauled and re-lined; invisible mending; 
traditional good single repairs.—RENOovA, 
Lro., 147, Ballards Lane, London, N.3. 
] EAF Why not part-exchange your old 

aid for a new, tiny Model 101 Betciers, 
Scarcely larger than a matchbox. Guaran- 
teed tor five years. Present this announce. 


ment for generous allowance -Joun BEL. 





Croyoen, 52, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 
| a} VE-YOURSELP-HIRE_ CO. (LONDON 
t.—Hiring by the hour or peri 
(25s. per day), holidays, continental tour- 
ing business, &c Tarif on request.— 
la. F insbury Park Road, N.4 (Canonbury 
1131-2) and 20, Grosvenor Place, Victoria, 
S.W.1 (Sloane 9844) 
G° RDJIEFF-OUSPENSKY.—Student _de- 
NW sires to contact others living in Shef- 
field and district, or correspond with others 
at a distance,.—Write H. Tuses, 42, 
Crescent Road, Sheffield 7 "Phone 51420. 


HG: S MANSARD REST AURANT fo 
Morning Coffee, Lunch and Tea. 
fully 




















food and wines at moderate prices. 

licensed.— Heat AND SON, 196, Tottenham 

Court Road yr. 

Hy wszHoN TING? Then read The Home- 
finder England’s leading Property 
ine. Od. every month from news- 
t By post is., or lis. 6d. a year 

from Homerinvers, Lro. (Dept. 68.) 42, 

Wool Exchange, London, E.C.2 

J gen PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 

. by post. Monthly or period terms 

Dovcias Jigsaw Lisrarr (8.), Wilmslow, 

Manchester 

] AY TONS WINE MERC HANTS 2a, Duke 

4 (Manchester Sq . are also 
party catecers. Welbeck thos” lise 

N AJOR'S Daughter aged 85, reat 

p* invalid, helped by brother, aged 79, 

needs help to enable her to remain in 

Home where she is happy (Case 361) 

(Root 8.) Distresseo GeNnTLeroLn’s AID 

Association, 6, Iddesleigh House, Caxton 

Street. SW Not State-aided 

Me NTAI i ACCIDENTS, by Lord Chor- 

j Sountry and Travel Summer 

Numbe Other contributors a 

Hoskins, R. L. G, Irving M. Joad. 

Beautif illustration 2s m any news- 

agent or 2s, 3d. (9s, for 4 issues) from 48, 

Park Road, London, N.W.1 

sc BOO MASTER appreciative, as paying 

t, of rea} homelike holiday accom- 

modation Commort entrance coaching 
give if required Box 224C 

qr L SMOKING? Details of cure from 

\ DP Services, 66, New Bond 8t., W.1. 

hae LONDON PANEL OF PERSONAL 
CONSULTANTS, a group of specialists 

who offer counsgl on personal problems and 
deal with psychological difficulties.—Please 
write for Br » re to: Mrs. DunNn-Patrison 

(Hon. Se York Gate, Regent's Park 

STLEYS of JERMYN STREET (109), 
London 8.W.1. Pipe special'sts 

Piet Reraias (any make) Meerschaum 

pipes. old or new, purchased 

TREcome a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
mist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 

cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary. Expert 

Posta} Courses shure (3) — Secr., 

Sourmern TRaininc Coittece, Withdean 


Brighton, 6. 

] O YOU WRITE? Then apply today for 
Free Lesson and Plot Guide which will 

show you how to achieve success, also your 


copy of “ Authorship” giving details of 
famous Courses by Beverley Nichols, Enid 
Biyton, Johan Brophy, &c. Your MS. criti- 
cised witmout fee or obligation.—Scnoot or 
Avutuorsmir Lro. (JP89), 8, Duke Street, 
London, W.1 
Kk IMINATE INCOME TAX by buying a 
4 Guaranteed Annuity The increased 
Tax also makes With Profits Assurances the 
only profitable form of saving Prospect 
AND Co 33. New Cavendish 





mm QORANT 
eet, Wl 


| eb IS A CONSTANT PERIL. Advice 
on the protection of your home. busi- 
ness or factory is provided free of charge 
Ww e for booklet FS’S Tue NaTionar Fire 
Prorection Co. Lto., Fagg toad, Feltham 
M iddlese 
yo THOSE wh moke—a golden rule, 
TOM LONG la : weet and co 
Entered as second-class mail 
Portugal St Kingsway, W.C.2 
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yannese REPAIRS, sliterations, re- 
linings. frames, &c Post or call for 
estimate._Remaxe Hanpsacs Co., 183, 


Brompton Road (Corner Beau hamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods. 
EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, box 
springs and mattresses, also convert 
mattresses into spring interior types.— 
Write for folder, ** Remaking Bedding,”’ 
ano Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
wl 
} EALTHY SMOKING 
CRESCENT Smoking 
supreme Coltsfoot blend No __ nicotine, 
2s. 6d. per 4 ozs., post free.—-SHRIMPTON 
AND Cooke, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
} IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 


Try the famous 
Mixture, the 


Medals, especially collections and gold 
pect imen Bulletin free.—B. A. Seasy Lrp., 
Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
] OTEL book-keeping reception, manage- 
ment We train y« by Post in a few 
weeks for this in teresti 1g calling. Low fee 
Details free.—Lonpon ScHooL OF COMMERCE 
(T.8.1), 116, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
OW TO STOP SMOKING World- 
famous method. Explanatory booklet 
free.—Mrs. G. S&S. Stanity, 24, olborn, 
Londun, E.C.1. 


NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service call.—Be.t INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, Lirp., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
WN ONEY isn’t everything, even in adver- 
4 tising. Ideas, drive and organisation 
are the first essentials. For sound guidance 
through every stage of an advertising cam- 
consult Samson Ciark & Co. Ltp., 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
MUSeum 5050 
oO JEWELLERY. GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
Registered post or personal call. 
Ltp., London, §.W.1. SLO. 1234. 
EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERVICE.— 
Leodian Limited are now able to make 
up customers’ own materials to individual 
measurements in any of the Leodian styles 
from 








obligation. 
—HArrops, 















Charges, incl] trimmings, 
£2 ijs. 6d Write for style book and 
articulars.—LeoDIAN LIMITED (SP.58), 

nion house, Leeds, 2 

YELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the ollowing Record Prices:— 
£5-£7 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces; 
£5- £33 Gold Pocket Watches agd Chains; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings i £3 £25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
rophies £10- £100 Gold Cigarette 
Gases ; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Ft £5-£1,000 for One Two, Three or 
Fiv Stone Diamond Ring and up 


ious Stone 
Earrings. 
(Fellow 
cannot 


to £5 000 for Diamond and Pre 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 
Valuation by Qualified Expert 

emmological Association). If 
call personally, send your parcel by 
tered Post. It will be quite safe 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, 


no obligation to sell._-M. Hayes ano Sons, 
Lrp.. 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
HOLborn 9177 
SHOPPING BY POST 
DDRESSED notepaper. 500 18s. 6d.; 
1.000 30s. 6d., post free (purchase tax 
extra) Sampl*s on request W. Trimere, 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
} ERNIA_ (Rupture).—Send c for 
details of the new Airlift support 
for men and women Dept. 154, 


BEASLEY's, 
wl 


4. Cork Street. Londor 


YEW Irish Linen Lengths.—(a) Natural 
shade. 6 yds. x 32 in., each 27s.; (b) 

white, 6 yds. x 32 in.. each 28s. 6d. New 
off white heavy linen lengths, ideal for 
furnishings. loose covers ( 78 in. x 
27 in. approx, 2 lengths for 22s New 
white superfine cambric lengths. 3 yds. x 
37 in., each 28s. 6d Carr. free Satis- 
faction or money back H. Conway, Lro 
(Dept. 454). 1, Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N.16 

ARACHUTES.—1 Pure white heavy 

English silk or primrose nylon, each 

anel 36 in. x 132 in 2 panels. 17s. 6d; 
panels. 32s. 6d.: 8 panels. 60s Nylon 
ach, ros> or light blue, each panel 36 in 
x 150 in., 2 panels, 20s.; 4 panels. 37s. 6d 
8 panels, 72s 6d. Carr. free Satisfaction 
or movey back..-H. Conwar,. Lp. (Dept 
ay Stoke Newington Road. London 
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LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


ATTERSEA PARK L.C.C. International 
Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 10 till 
dusk daily. May to September. Admission 
lIs., children 6d 
RITISH PAINTING.—1925-50 (Second 
Anthology), New Burtincton GaLLeries 
Old urlington Street An Arts 
Counci) Exhibition Open till July 28th; 
on., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., Thurs., 
10-8. Admission 1s 
Currorp DYMENT reading his own 
work. Saturday July 7th, at 3 p.m 
JOHN BETJEMAN resding his own poems 
Tuesday. July 10th, at 6.15 p.m Lecture 
Hall, Victoria and Albert Museum, in con- 
nection with Festival Exhibition of Books 
)XHIBITION OF BRITISH SILVERWoRK, in- 
4cluding ceremonial plate. by contem- 
y ftsmen GoLosMiTHs’ Hatt 
1 Cheapside July 2 to August 
to 6.30 daily, except Sundays 


Arts uncil Ex- 
Open till July 
2-6. Admis- 


I ENRY MOORE.—An 

hibition, Tare Gatcery 
29th. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 
sion Is 


N.Y., Post Office 


or at the New York 
and Published by 


Tue Sre raror Li 
R 


red as 


186. 


N 


ls 


\ 





I 





logist Vacancies available for women may 
be restricted Candidates for the posts of 
Psychologist must be at least 21 and under 
31 years of age on May Ist. 1951, with 
exter m for service a regular ze- 
ment in H Force For 
grades they must be. aj least 
| age on Ma ist. 1934 Salary 
London): Psychologist, £350 r 
(men?) or £650 (women); entering 
according to age varying from 
age 21 rw 22 £600 (men) 
| cw nen) at age 30 or over. Senior P ycho- 
} logist (men), £750 1.000; (women). £650 
| £850 Pr pal Psychologist «met 
Dec, 23, 13896 Printed in Great Brisata 
», at its offices, 99 Gower St., London, 
a Newspaper 


room 
country 


La 
Sats. 
ATTHEW 


TOOTH'S, 31, 
14th. 


** SICKERT 
Open daily, 


Sp CEER T 
E 

Free 
‘ IXTY 


|} works 
RB B.A. GALLERIES, 
Open ti 
cluding Sats 
SOUTH 
2,000 
Hall, 


with The 
CouNcIL 
8.W.1 

Fri., 


a m free 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


RMY CHILDREN'S 


JULY 6, 


{ESTIVAL EXHIBITION 


1951 


of 


Contem- 


porary Furniture and Furnishings in 


s showing 


living 


Tottenham 
EVRE GALLERY, 
ScHoo. 


0-1 


earlier 


schemes 
Also 
Massingham 
Court Road, W.1. 
Bruton 
or Daily 
SMITH, 
works ; 
Bruton Sireet. wie 


19, Cork Street, 


Council 
spec ially 


ll July 


adj 
an 
Open 


10-6 


Exh‘ bition 


GALLERY, 
till July 
Tues 


JILLIAM HOGARTH 
ATE 
10-6, 


10-5.30, 
Exhibition.- 
ssex Road, Islington 


PAINTINGS 
Exhibition of 
painted for 
Suffolk Street, 
Weekdays 10-5, 
Admission 1/-. 


31st. 


BANK PAST 
years 
Festi 
Children 6d. 

fFXEMPERA Paintincs by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
exhibition arranged in 
William Blake Trust 
James's 
Mon., 
Thurs. 10-8. 


on 
val 


29; weekdays 





varying between 








£126 and £23 


Psychologist and Seni 


4 


for 


town 


and 


flower arrangements 


HEAL 


30, 
Panis. 


ror ‘51 


AND 


Thames-side 
10-8, exc. 


st 
21st. 


GALLERY 





or Principal 


An 
contemporar 
the 


Sun. 


Sundays 





& Son, 


Street, 
10-5.30. 


=e Tptntings and 
3 


Closing 


OLAND, BROWSE AND DELBANCO, 
Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Forry or His Finest PAINTINGS,” 
Saturday, 
South 

10-6, Sats. 10- 


Libra 


Arts 


Festival. 
S.W.1. 
in- 


PRESENT .— 


County 
Adm. 


conjunction 


ARTs 
Square, 
Wed., 
Admis- 


—An Arts Counci 
Open 


2-6 


SCHOOLS.— 


4 Secondment' or Appointment of 
Teachers to Army Children’s Schools 
Overseas.—Qualified en and Women 
Teachers are required to teach on the 
staffs of Army Children’s Schools Overseas. 
Vacancies nich include some Headmaster- 
ships, are outside trope, i.e., Far East 
West Africa, Egypt (Canal Zone) and some 
Mediterranean Stations Normal tour of 
duty will be three years, except in West 
Africa, where servic for two periods of 
18 months Teachers will be civilians 
with officer «status, and will receive appro- 
priate rate of salary on the current Burn- 
1am Scale, plus London allowance, outht 
allowance and free passage Married male 
teachers can be joinec their families 
who travel fiee of chars Details and 
application forms may be obtained from the 
Under Secretary of State. The War Office 
(A.E.1), Stanmore, Middlesex 
(Se SOCIETY OF PHYSIO- 

THERAPY avistock House (North) 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C invites 
applications from committee clerks and 
shorthand typists for vacancies on per- 
manent stafl. Salary according to age, ex- 
perience and qualifications on scales of 
£250-£425 pa (committee clerks) and 
£208-£312 Pp (shorthand typists) 
Superannuation Applications to be made 
in writing to the Secrerary 


IS MAJESTY'S COLONIAL SERVICE 


MALAYA vacancy exists for the 
post of Assistanr Director, Botanical Gar- 
dens, Singapore The principal duty is the 
study in the field and herbarium of the 
flora of Malaya and of adjacent territories 
towards the preparation of a new Flora of 
Malaya During any absences of the 
Director the Assistant Director will be 
expected to administer the Department, and 
he may be asked to undertake direction of 
some of the hort ural work The ap- 
pointment is pensionable but the officer 
will be on agreement for three years in 
the first instance Salary in the scale 

| £560-£1.260 plus expatriation allowance 


1 per annum 


and substantial cost of living allowance 
Free first-class passages on first appoint- 
ment and on leave for officer and wife with 
special allowances for children Taxation 
at local rates. Generous home leave San- 
didates sh vuld preferably be under 30, but 
those with suitable experie be con- 
sidered up to 45. Candidates shou ld possess 
a good Honours degree in Nat Science 
with Botany as a principal su biect and 
have a special interest in and knowledge 
of th? systematic botany of flowering plants 
or of other groups or forn applica- 
tion write % Director or RecrvitMeNnT 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings. Great 
Smith Street London S.W quoting 
27059 / 261 
ISYCHOLOGISTS IN THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE.—The Civil Service Commis- 
| sioners invite applications from suitably 
qualified candidates tor about 8 permanent 
Posts of Psychologist in Admiralty. W 
Office, Air Ministry and Prison Gommis- 
sion There vill also be about 5 vacancies 
in the higher grade of Senior Psychologist 
and a few in the grades of Principal 


Psycho- 


! 








b 


£1.050—£1.270; (women), 





» 
Senior Principal Psychologist phony £1109 
—£ 1,520.—-Particulars (includ he ‘eunite 
fications prescribed) and application — 
from Secretary, Civi] Service Com mi ission. 
6. Burlington Gardens, London, — 1 
uoting No. 75/51: complet ed application 


orms must reach him by A 
UyeRsity OF 
TRALIA. — Department 
Studies.—Applications are int ted. 
Post of Director of a Research P; 
the Conditions and Needs of Old Peopie 


UgUSL 23rd, 195] 
MELBOURNE, 








Victoria, Australia, The 5s essful appli- 
cant will be expected to muke omn ee “ 
tions as to how these needs hone ie 
met The project, which is 

the Sidney Myer Trust in con) 

the Rotary Club of Melbou 

carried out under the gener 


of the Department of Social st 
Plicants should hold a Universit; 
one Or more of the socia] s 
have had experienc: 80 
addition, & Diploma of 
an advantage 
(Australian) per anr 















fications and experi ones urat 

a ae ae would be for at 

months rst-class return s 
Melbourne will be paid.- Furth bs Dattic ~ 
lars and information as to the method T 
application may be a from ths 
SECRETARY, Association of rsities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon 
Square, London, W.cC The closing date 


for 
20th 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
* — of SECRETARY to the Ur 
he University Court will, in the , 
1951, proceed to the eppolntment ats 
Secretary to the University, which office 
will become vacant on 30th September 
1952. It is intended that the person 
aD inted should take up duty some months 

ore the present Secretary demits office 


be receipt of applications 





Salary at least £2,000 per annum 
S.8.U. and Children’s Allowance —y ‘The 
University Pays & proportion of removal 
expenses. Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, with whom applications sh 1 
be lodged not later than 30th Septem bet 
1951 J. Burcnart, Secretary ber. 


Universi ity Aberdeen 
TNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
TRALIA.—Applications are invit 

the Chair of Classics and An ent 
in the University of n A 
This position, whic he 
time ago. is now bei 
successful applicant 
commence duty about February | 
Information relating to 


AUS- 
ed for 


History 
tr 












applic ition, &c., may be « i . 
SECRETARY Associatio ) t e 4 
the British Cotman h } 

— Lon ion, W.C.1 he cl data 
or the receipt of applicatic s Aug 
4th, 195) en es 


SITUATIONS W ANTED 








I E ADMASTER urge re 
sponsible for accounts 
supervi on service admin. ex 
tiring at 0, seeks part-time 1 
seful social nature Interest. not income 
nportant London or South, res “A 
Chichester. Car Box 235C : 
ADY cookery diplomée competent 
4 housekeeper, but no needlewomat 
available end of August N. Wales c 
near) preferred.—Box 230C 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAININ t ST. GODRIC’S SECRE- 
TARIAL ‘COLLEGE 2. Arkwright Road 
London, N.W.3 (HAM. 5986). Resident ‘and 
lay Students Special arrangements for 
Graduates Act appointment depart - 
J. W 





ment Apply to THE Vice-Princirat 
Lovertpce. M (Cantab.) 
I ACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot 
Devon.—Histori, seat of Carew family 
(with 13th-century hurch) converted ’ 
good-class boys’ school Own T.T. cows 
Excellent diet. Careful educatior Ve ’ 
moderate fees. Guest room for prospective 
Darents.._Apply. S. Wuarry 


Crrm EGATE SEC RE FARIAL 

LEGE, Golden Lane. E.¢ 

the Governors.—Mon 282 38 

| a 4 LAING AND DICK 
Park, W.11 Individual tuit 

examinations, Navy and Army Entr 

Ist M B.. General Certificate at al 

Tel PARK 17437. 


D*y IES'S Successful 
TUITION for Civil Se 
Professional and school examinations: als 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING Course for 
graduates and older stu dents at 2 

Road, W.14 (Park 446 Spe n 
departments (COMMON, & EN TRANC E at 


COL- 
Clerk to 








for boys under 15 at 24 














N.W.3 (Hampstead 4936 a 
Sivave S.W.1 (Tel K » I 
Also ENGLISH COURSES |! fo bigtt 
Students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, SW7 
(Western 6564) 
AGES SCHOOL HE ATHE IELI 
Co-ec Q 3 
\ AYFAIR A SEC RETARIAL 
a 57. DUKE STREET Ww 
6626. provides Trainir for H 
Secretarial Posts 
Peeier TUITION for Ce af 
duct (Lond.. Ox « N 1 
London University B.é B B.Sc. Eco 
LL.B B.C Degree 15, Law 
Exan &c Low fee sta pnt 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A.. LL.D 
Dept. B92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford 394 
Sr. Cuements Press, Lto., 
W.C.1.—Friday, July 6, 1951. 
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‘DINEURGH.—Comf. be resid i- F“ LKESTONE.—Gakririn Hove., Trinit 
4 — Villa), sup. Joc Sd bed and Gardens. Excellent cuisine and accom- 
bkt ens. per week, ful: «x 'd 00B modatior Inclusive summer terms, 7 gns 
3) Ha lovers offer hospital ae | - Proprietress, Nancy Buisson. Tel. : 372211 
farmbouse, beautifully d vsemotely iC ENDAL —Elmburst Private Hotel. Ideal 
in heart of Welsh n tains near holiday at moderate cost Easy for 

“Gel rionydd Modern & orts —very | ne Chiudren welcomed. 
ss. Friendly 4 . | AKES.—Charm. o]d mansion, beaut 
& nds mod. con.; mod. 







view. 40 ac. ¢ - 
erms.—Crort Hotm, Ambleside. Tel,: 334. 
| I ONDON close Victoria  Station).— 
| 4. Accor with breakfast. Quiet house, 
b. & c. in s bedrooms.—AsToRIA, 39. St 
George's Drive, 5.W.1 (Victoria 1965) 
PRiNcEs } HOTEL EASTBOURNE.— New 
mediur luxury hotel within 25 
sarcens. Devonshire Park 
sed.—Write for terms 





E1air 
Liz 











X.—BuRDYse Privsis 
mixed beach/countryside 








SUSSEX Brewin 
r Ra —Good food. 
Central beat- 

PROPRIETOR 


j inest cuisine Seatord 
' 

| Ook sea. 
| Ps an. Sussex. 
HOTEL, 


























































Sma | . BING WORTH Hatt, 
iordo peo! 1 " i ACCOMMODATION cas. Downland country. 
Loo pers t courses. Advice free. | I ARGE Comfortably | i Roon 5 ens } t. 7 acres grounds 

. fees are ‘ oO 4 nile ei l , an rt king . } _ SMiln, | ] itdoor amusements. 1) miles 
Appoint . ; ~ facil Park 9505 she id dq n, veliscombe. — Unlicensed. Wi er ,josttonss 
ppoint- PAR M me aot a . - +if yy nds ror é Stauion, u rouga. 

: EG NT's IARK, ne y, USSEX I beautiful g7 da c . 
versity I GEN gE on em slope of the Downs, Sea, Golf, We gton 22 

wr we 4574. Whe fat for business €SSIOI Good food and every comfort. | WV uERE HIGHI AND. ~BOSPITal ITY 
h ‘office sar aa , Brkfst., bs ligt t op., Fincrort Guest Hovse, | REACHES | PERFECTION | Tx 
~m.., CAN M Rass INES. Nat. | Geos 34 &NS.—Box 2330 BUCHANAN ARMS HOTEL. Di symen, stirling- 
~Aoe ag Por echs ortune . ‘ r Town and . fur? ugust, four weeks harming shire ree golf, tenni & aw e ach 
person it ptic Send for details ai mC : = Eg ‘ house in ? acres ; Tounds. and river fishing, midst a wealth of beau- 
i 7 and Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street Tus Lins BUREAU, 10, Ecclest niles. Tennis court’ Bomestic | tiful scenery between the ‘Trossachs and 
ae S.W.l. SLOane 9940. ° ip abl 10 guineas a week. Care- Loch Lome nd The Buchanan Arms ofters 
. McDOUG yping 24-hour . : . : ] ants 234C ifort, dig- 
. oe mt coal th — ei Ker nang! n | ee ae one Dome poser W o— La Y mean van t r t “tradit on comb r mode 7m 
tt ansiations 2 , ' ani private sitting-room with f £ ) ady has accommoda- h — . CON 
Street on tern 5809 - : > ma 2 ideas A.A R.A. . recom- 
. spec be 8. Western ~ Electric a ce ~. garage te Me , tee ae —— *¥ mee vy bu | mended. H_& C. all bedrooms, central 
Typec ac a I u rsnham en 1 € : wor ana ) “5° ry n 1 7 - 
Mas ad aE, a. perky. Lop san Yorks Agaparth 200. oe 
: 4 nesnnen, 4 Phan . : - a tai] bar. Open a e year round rm 
=) dn sone <06 3ERTH Caravan to Let in grounds of | from 29/6 per day. ‘Phone: Drymen 310 
Avenue. S.W. ‘gO LET. AUGUST ountry se, 2 miles from Tewkés- | and 270. 

AUS- ‘ cine Gap td | pe Ba other cam Rive fa, 251 ee \ JHITBY. YORKS.—Mertroroiy Horet., 
ted f. wine On - ‘Cc —— E.C4 er - ~y ” Bi - .C —— | overlooking the sea Papas for 
Re . : : , pes vnarimg 4 = TRIC = food and comfort. Book now for the best 
Histe y HO I ELS, &c. | accommodation.—Telephone 600 
4 some E EDWARD GRAY | | HOLIDAYS AND TOURS ATHOLL PALACE, HOTEL. Pitlochry. | 
i. The ‘HELTENHAM SPA —For pleasant holi- } 4 Perthsh Golf. Tennis, Dancing. | 

a.m THE EDW | C¥iss at any season. “Lovely Cotswold | Brochure. Progiamme on  request—tee- | 1 OCEAN HOTEL 
hod WORLD TOURS le a ae oe ee SANDOWN, ISLE OF WIGHT 
. stat offices, agents. Free Guide trom BAgz01 AN (Gers), Southern France.— | AA., Four-Star. R.A.C. Tel.: 500. 
ties of have ex ed Parties leaving London 6th Det l Town Hat. rhe Centre for Leg Ailments—pblebitic, | e 6 
Go Dec. R the world; 19th Dec. Ceylor OLIDAYS IN BELGIUM rheumatic, cellulitic, &¢ Spa | Over 100 Bedrooms. Ballroom, 
data Lith h Africa; First Class througt I | otels. 144 Ostend 4.—Horet pes Tuexmes, Tel. 9. | * Cocktail Bars. *Large Lounges 
Aug out t | enburge. £25: Bruges, £22 ine | * First-class Cuisine and Wines. 
Palma Majorca 15 days. 1 nigh TH 1idst the most beautiful | * Right at the water's edge. 
- r r .: 9 ms - - ‘ . har 
D 3 Deanery ‘St. Park Lane, London, W.1 £40; 20 days hotel with, sleepe Pp Morth Wales. Marine Man- | The finest Hotel on the Island 
: i Pa £ 8 AMBRITE I Spring interior beds. H. & ¢ = 
. Tra ., & & Ipervisiot Brochure §& on 
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ed from r ri appy [| Geors charm, Pill House Bote bids y« 4 
ni ince that | nal | \ 1 Set u Pau : ) it offers HIS MURRAYS 
Eo nmoda yo h lids ‘ I Hard | 
ent In Twelve } n r We 535 
=~ Tr bos | I Palma, ae at MORE THAN HER! 
ales (ot : Ey € teens Bré m § escel 
Hix w ’ be e : ‘ 
' i [ P [ 
. oO . Court 
Bu Madrid. ounds 
1a pos Se yee re Terms 
The Fortune Pre d, $.W.1 I t o lk asive 
t } De Ss 
New Oxford et Ganvr 
She I UREL‘ = 
He hone 
ain Hote 
> nite na y A ‘ Ww i 
Abbot HIGH GLOSS - MAROON ‘ee og oy e ae. 1 Ci sTeaeey a0 We Mann 
¥ fam High Spots 4 an EL, V Glori« and i 
-rted ’ 4 F0NE GLOSS WiTe A PimsT coaT! " Ma ‘hb 4 5 s 9 Pre - nore thar el Or : 
[ w } e, R era ll I I } j a « € with 
oan t pe I ' s fron 279 
spective LAMM TOURS LTD 1! "A , ri © Hors 
67. Blent e, Lond w.8 ( v ; ‘ t is. F 
e COL t epeated Te M a Vale 4 en t on dates &§ excellent 
— yD per gallon can yo our holid We . — fe bats 
molten’ = “ carriage paid | FP rn - pa E - yy Re . 4 l 4 , 
a FOUNDATION OIL CO. i dr aaah on tee aie Eememieiee oa a eee a ene 
A... LIMITED Moroc t rans om enerertic hentey | ie ear the sea ; historic Crow 
leve § Orterd Hill, Norwich ! im te for details of ou i Pas I ie.’ -Friendl 
e« t i mir I IBLE 4 t I 
'T at 10N S, 4 B.19), Pa vad, N.W I Bi ‘ 
degree AME 19 Ke! RINGFORD 1 
iT als $ ovel ce I 4 
es END THE TORTURE OF HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 5 hat “tee en = 
taal A HOLIDAY PROBLEM? We find tee loveliest Gat ot the uae ar 
Gade W E A A N t fy V E S 1 mn ond alter’ Gi’ laliiey carvben : re. A. ond R.A-C. apptd te Np why not? Men who smoke Murray's 
Cadoas . ee Houipars 105. Old Christ- | water, 1.0.W. ‘Phone 31 a | J& Mellow Mixture wouldn't give it up 








f 
. hurcl Road B nemoutl Urgentl . . . ‘ ' ° 
fore m Weak Ne W elegraph Vacatic | OLKE a. St. M pore BL f 5 for love or money! It’s a grand tobacco 
Pig tl i e eS, orry, . , i Avenue, ad eu inall intimate hotel; | . = 
3.W t pleasness, Fears, Shyness BERPOR rH Cardiganshire oas as omtort: b. & ¢ teri prines: | Of medium strength—the strength most 
‘ ’ ’ - irs 1 I th ist ! s t , f 1 s ‘ ler - | 9 ‘ 
daa similar nerve-weakness, cancie ~p- and tate sume ane excelle 00% from 5 &! Re ide a | men prefer. It's cool and fragrant, with 
‘ t 1 Oo conquer I left in A t. Good coc ow n | Brietre ~ : . — = | l ’ 
“xp-> me - . ~_ rng Produce. every comfort —Write for details Goat AND. Norts Yoarususaz Moos | a flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
belore i com < you ; > . a maine : ae ry A j } - 
Meets } i meal | © MISs BALLarD. Pe y-Crais Aberportl M PAIRHAVEN PRIVATE - rel n midst | evenly. and therefore lasts longer. That 
i Ne, ISive € r ave x 
} ‘ NG LESE PENNANT it T io 5; : ae ay ~~ . i 1 p 
‘ t will be sent in a plain An” -— a M err Bs = ‘ 4 h Fy ved by f rai ipe ( is very important these days! 
Ce 4 ~ ‘ ‘ e free of charge wate ‘Gans HALG! Te Come Bay 274 All t h. & « with electric bre 
N ‘ me card will do) and you wiil Ciakiavan ol SOMERSET FARM. | [€!¢phone 252 F 
sc.E ‘ ed to learn how | 31-4 ens Box 227C | OLIDAY t deliehtf surroundings 
i easily vou can Every modern comflort Boating. fish- | 


Law F ‘ : I ERBYSHIRE.—Barincion Guest House 
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Us c : ; perfect country holidays D 
(2) miles Math Bath); excellent cuisine | EV! | 
— HENRY J. RIVERS & special diets erms trom 54 I! ou are thinking of spending our 4/42 
I ORSET Delightful holidays holiday in Deven, why not stay at 2d. an ounce 
Dept. 3 ful country house and grounds Pinewood Private Hoiel Torrs Park 
116 Hi ( pt. $.T.1) ss oe a ~3" overiooking , poole | Iitracombe? | Superior catering by Swiss- MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
C stuary ane e1 eck ills xcelen F “ i » Y ) z ) } f 
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THE SPECTATOR, JULY 6, 7951 
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SEFTON DELMER 


the man who knew all the Nazi Party leaders in their 
early days is now the first man to put the spoflight on 


ERNST REMER 


Could he become a menace to Europe ? 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES BEGINNING IN MONDAY’'S 











